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What Help Would You Like 
In YOUR Sewing Classroom Problems? 


Would 
you 
like to 
. develop new interest in sewing? 
. have perfect light for each pupil? 
. eliminate sewing machine repair costs? 
. prevent damage to equipment? 
. have free sewing textbooks? 
. have free wall charts? 
. have a free training course for 
sewing teachers? 


If you would like to have expert assistance in solving these and 
many other problems in connection with your sewing classes, 


visit the 


SINGER EXHIBIT 


BOOTHS 1 AND 2 


American Home Economics Association 
Convention e Book-Cadillac Hotel 


DETROIT, JUNE 22-27 


LOOK FOR THE NEW SINGER STUDENT MODELS ON DISPLAY 
€ 


If you do not attend the convention, write for full information to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, INc. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT e SINGER BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Copyright U.S. A., 1930 and 1931 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries, 
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° ° ° 

Teaching Situations THE present day philosophy of home economics education differs greatly from 
‘ that of even a few years ago, and the difficulties of developing a workable program in line with 
the new tendencies have been experienced by many teachers. This problem is interestingly dis- 
cussed by Druzilla Kent, supervisor of home economics education for the state of Arkansas. Says 
Miss Kent “There must be integration, in the home as well as in the school, of those fundamental 
factors essential to the development of the economic and social order. The training given in 
home economics today must emphasize homemaking, not the mechanics of housekeeping. . .. Our 
job is one of developing a critical and experimental attitude towards those changes which directly 
influence family life.” The article develops this theme and we believe will prove helpful in many 

instances to those who are working out home economics programs. 
Somewhat along the same lines in so far as the program deals with home economics as a 
vocation, is Elsie Maxwell’s article on ‘Training Home Economics Girls for Department Store 
Work.” This is an account of a new course that is being tried out in Akron University. Coim- 
mercial careers in the field of clothing and textiles are beckoning to an increasingly large aum- 
ber of girls nowadays, and in order to meet the need for a specific training that will fit them for 
department store work, the University of Akron started a course that is called “Co-cperative 
Home Economics in Business.” This idea will be of interest in the present discussions about jobs 

that are possible for home economics trained girls. 


° 
Teaching Problems LILIAN C. BAKER writes for this number the first article in a suggested 
course in Hygiene of Clothing worked out for college students. The unit-problem method is used 
in developing the course and the articles include a presentation and discussion of the unit together 
with a group of problems and a guide sheet for each. Most of the discussions of the unit problem 
method of teaching have up to now been based on the needs of the grade and high school students 
This course is designed for the more mature minds of college juniors and seniors. 


° 
Home Economics Play “THIS Modern Generation” is a home economics play dealing with the general 
theme of home economics and suitable for any group of high school girls. Please keep in mind 
that we are always glad to hear of original plays that have been successfully produced by home 
economics classes or clubs and to give them due consideration for publication. 


“ . 
Laboratory Equipment ARE you studying the problem of new equipment for your foods laboratory or 
of equipping a new building? The electrical kitchen unit that has recently been installed at the 
W. H. Kirk Junior High School in East Cleveland may give you a suggestion. We have heard of 
only a few high schools that are as completely equipped as this. . 
Other ideas and suggestions for laboratory equipment will be found in Doris McCray’s 
discussion of utensils that are both necessary and useful in teaching canning lessons 


. . 

Coming Conventions WE want to remind you, though it hardly seems necessary, of June and the 
two conventions that are of primary importance to home economics teachers. The first in De 
troit when the American Home Economics Association holds its twenty-fourth annual meeting on 
June 22-27, and the second in Los Angeles on July 1 and 2, when the Department of Supervisors 
and Teachers of Home Economics of the N. E. A hold their second national meeting. Interesting 
and worthwhile programs are assured in both instances, aside from the stimulation that comes from 
the many personal contacts made and friendships renewed. 


For Our Contributors WE welcome contributions from teachers or other home economics workers; 


each is personally read and decided upon by the editor. For those who are new at the writing 
game we are giving the following suggestions: According to the policy of all reputable publications, 
reasonable care is taken of all manuscripts and illustrations that come to the editorial offices, 
but neither the editor nor the publisher can assume responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts. No 
manuscript will be returned unless postage accompanies it. Manuscripts should be typed in 
double space and on one si¢e of the paper only, and the author’s name and address should be 
on the upper left hand corner of the first page—it does no harm to put it on every page. Pages 
should be numbered, and each illustration should be marked with the sender’s name and address. 
Try to keep your manuscripts briefi—most people use too many words. 


W ATCH for our June number—it will be the best yet. 





Reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


A Kitchen 


By 
Sorgh (Hendrick Martenzoon Rokes) 1621-1682 


Hendrick Martenzoon Rokes, whose father was named Sorgh, careful, because of his notably cautious handling of the 
canal hoat he ran, was born in Rotterdam, Holland, in 1621. Showing early aptitude for painting, he was sent to Ant- 


werp, where he studied under Teniers and where he passed most of his life. His work is distinguished by warm color 


and thin, infused impasto. While an imitator rather than an originator of techniques, Sorgh is none the less an 
excellent painter, meticulous in detail and remarkably apt at painting just what he saw. In this interior, note the lighting 
effects—the highlights and the exterior as seen through the window—characteristic Dutch details—and the completely 


natural effect of the whole composition 
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Modern Teaching Situations for 


Home Economics 


URING the last quarter of a cen- 

tury a new conception of the edu- 

sative process has been introduced 
into our thinking and has materially in- 
fluenced our educational practices; this is 
the conception of education advanced by 
Professor Dewey when he describes the 
educative process as one of continuous 
growth, having as its aim at every stage 
an added capacity for growth. A radical 
change from the older views which con- 
ceived of the educative process as being 
‘an unfolding 


‘ 


“a preparation for life,” or 
process,” o1 the “training of specific facul- 
ties”; ideas which had strongly influenced 
our practices in the past. 

Each of the ideas, to a greater or less- 
implied goal. The 
period of youth was set aside as a period 
of adjustment. A certain 
years was to be spent by each individual 


er degree, a fixed 


number of 
in performing a series of exercises de- 
signed to enable him to step from ado- 
lescence into maturity, equipped to take 
Dur- 
ing these years there was a storing up of 
certain broad and general types of know- 
essential for the full 
enjoyment of this adult environment. The 
eff: ct 


his place in the adult environment. 


ledge considered 


upon education of stressing the 
preparation for a remote and_ undeter- 
mined future was to render the school 


situation extremely mechanical. 


education whose chief 
concern was to prepare for a life of lei- 


sure 


\ System of 


was found to be incongruous in a 
The great 
education which 


here 
would lead to 
fellowship in occupations; an education 


] 
democracy. need was 


for an 


which was liberal in an entirely new 
sense of the word; an education which 
Would not prepare for life but which 





By 
DRUZILLA C. KENT 


State Supervisor of Home Economics Edu- 
cation, Department of Education 
State of Arkansas 


The 
school should teach through practice the 


would be continuous with life itself. 
arts and discipline necessary for econo 
mic and social order. This led, through 


the introducticn of various types of oc- 
cupations into the school to provide this 
practice for students, to the development 
of a program of vocational education. 
While home economics had been intro 
into the schools of the 


duced country in 


a rather accidental manner, masking its 


entrance somewhat timidly under the 
title “Domestic Science,” this new con- 
ception of education enabled it to take 


its place in the curriculum as a vocational 


subject. In any democracy the vocation 


of home making holds a strategic po- 


sition. There must be an integration, in 


the home as well as in the school, of 
those fundamental factors essential to the 
development of economic and social order. 

The training given in home economics 
today must emphasize home making, not 
The 
training must be one that will enable the 


the mechanics of housekeeping. 
woman to make advantageous adjustments 
in the home to changing social conditions 
Women must create homes in a dynamic, 
We 


minds in this field; our job is not 


not a_ static, society. need open 
one 
of fixing old methods and customs, but 
one of developing a critical and experi- 
mental attitude 


which directly influence family life 


toward those changes 


One of the chiet difficulties which has 
confronted the school in attempting to set 
which 


up a program in home economics 





would carry out the terms of this philoso 
phy has been that of securing the type of 
teaching situation which would best pro 
mote growth. Even a casual analysis of 


home making reveals certain common r¢ 


sponsibilities which must be met by all 
home makers, regardless of their econo 
mic or social level. They all have the 


problems of food, clothing, sheiter, rear 
ing and training of children, spending of 
and the family 


income, maintenance of 


relationships. If the school is to give et 
fective training in home economics, it must 
which wall give 


provide an environment 


opportunity for the develop 
these 
problems and their relation to each other 


The Federal Vocational 
Education in Bulletin 124 says that, “The 


the girl an 
ment of an appreciation of common 


Board bor 


training level to which vocational educa 


tion aims to bring its trainees is that of 
doing ability under normal occupational 


The 


workshop. 


conditions.” school, then, should bs 


a miniature One of the chiet 


obstacles in the way of securing teach 


ing situations comparable to normal oc 
cupational standards, has been the influ 
ence of those which were set up for the 
teaching of domestic science and art 


The 


with its emphasis upon one or two phases 


formal laboratory arrangement 


of home making was found to be inade 


quate for the development of the sub 


ject matter incorporated in the vocational 


home economics course of study; it was 
wholly ineffective when it came to d 
veloping an appreciation of the broader 
problems and the social values of home 


making. Home making is not a series of 


disintegrated activities, it is highly in 


tegrated, and any program of 
fails to take 


is doomed to failure 


training 


this fact into account 


which 





The course of study in home economics 
is constantly broadening to include a 
wider range of home making activities due 
to the changing character of the home 
activities We realize that 
any good teaching situation must be suf- 
ficiently like the normal home situation to 


enable us to demonstrate, by means of 


themselves. 


simple adjustments in the teaching situa- 
tion, necessary for the incorporation of 
new activities into 
the course of study, 
the same principles 
which would func- 
tion in incorporating 
these same activities 


into the home. In 


other words, the 
plant and equipment 
provided for the 
teaching of home 


making should be 
plastic enough to 
the 


adaptations to the 


permit same 


changes brought 
about by scientific 
discovery and mod- 
ern invention as 
would be necessary and practicable in the 
home itself. 

Plant and equipment of this type is ex- 
pensive, but the expense is more than jus- 
We 


are beginning to feel the effects of mass 


tified by its service to the community. 


education in desire for a more satisfac- 
tory standard of living on the part of the 
great mass of people. We have a greater 
number of people with a greater earn- 


ing capacity today than we have ever had 


before. How are the desires of these 
people in regard to improving their 
homes to be satisfied? We must admit 


that, since the family is the unit of the 
community, any method of satisfaction 
which will react favorably on the indi- 
viduals comprising the family group, is a 
matter of concern to the community. 
The plant and equipment which will 
prove to be of the greatest value to the 
community will be the one which comes 
representing desirable home 
Approved plants for teaching 


nearest to 
standards, 
homemaking today are the cottage plant 
for small cities and towns and the apart- 
ment for the large cities. In those places 
where it is impossible to provide more 
than the work, 
these rooms have been arranged in an 


one. or two rooms for 
informal a manner as possible, to permit 
of the practice of a variety of home- 
making activities. 

The home economics cottage is the ideal 
It is 
type which gives us the total 

We do not have to talk about 
the care of the yard, there is a yard to 
be cared not have to talk 
about home management problems, there 
problems to be 


plant for homemaking instruction. 
the one 
situation. 


for; we do 
management 


are home 
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sclved. In former days these educational 
opportunities were afforded through the 
occupations of home life. Every mem- 
ber of the household had tasks to per- 
form that gave him actual contacts with 
real materials and tools and practice in 
their manipulation. As changing condi- 
tions have made it increasingly difficult 
for the home to render this service, the 
assumed more and more re- 


school has 





A view of the home economics cottage at Marion, Arkansas. 


sponsibility for giving a training which 
would not only serve as a substitute for 
the training formerly given in the home, 
but one that 
broader way by illustrating desirable home 


would serve society in a 
standards. 

No one questions the fact that the en- 
vironment is an important factor in the 
learning process. A_ recent experiment 
conducted by the University of Chicago 
the influence of environ- 
ment upon foster children seems to justi- 


to determine 


fy their conclusions that an improvement 
in environment produces a gain in in- 
telligence and that the character of the 
home is an important factor in the de- 
termination of We can- 
not afford to leave anything as impor- 
tant as this to mere chance. An educa- 
is concerned with 


one’s conduct. 


tional program which 
the best development and the continuous 
growth of the individual, should appre- 
ciate the responsibility for pointing out 
practical means to improve the home en- 
vironment of children. We are spending 
too- much on corrective work in 
connection with our public school system. 
Much of this could be eliminated and far 


achieved by 


money 


more satisfactory results 


spending more money on a_ program 
which would help to prevent these de- 
fects. 

The 
contribute to this program. 
resent attainable standards for the com- 
munity in which it is situated. An elab- 


orate, ornate, and expensively furnished 


home economics cottage should 


It should rep- 


cottage in a community of people of mod- 


erate means serves to defeat the very 
purpose for which it was constructed; 
it not only represents an environment 


beyond the reach of the people in the 
community, it actually works for a de- 
terioration in taste. The cottage should 
standards in construc- 


represent good 


tion, convenience in arrangement, and 
simplicity and good taste in its furnish- 
ings, but the cost should never be great- 
er than the majority of people could af- 
ford to invest in their own homes. 
The home economics cottage motivates 
the entire course of 
study in the second- 
ary school. The ex- 
terior situation gives 
the students prob- 
lems in _ planning, 
planting, and caring 
for yard and home 
garden; the interior 
gives them problems 
in the care 
repair of house, 
in the keeping of 
household accounts, 
in budgeting, in op- 
erating the heating 


and 


plant, in doing the 
laundry for the 
house, in planning 
simple forms of 
home entertainment and in acting as real 
hostesses. All of these problems, and many 
more are met and solved in a matter of 
fact manner as they may normally occur 
in relation to the everyday experiences of 
the group studying home making. 
These problems are all projects in the 
real sense of the word and they actually 
carry the home economics course of study 
into the home. The situation, if set up 
on attainable home standards, stimulates 
the girl to create a similar situation in 
her own home, to work out methods for 
decreasing the work of the home, and to 
add to its attractiveness. Home projects 
cease to be a problem to the teacher when 
the home economics plant and its equip- 
ment furnishes such stimulation. In one 
rural community sixteen homes intalled 
running water in the month following the 
introduction of a simple water system in- 
to the home economics cottage, with the 
resultant saving of an inestimable amount 
of energy to the women in those homes. 
The entire course is a study in home 
management; the importance of organi- 
zation of the work of the household is 
daily demonstrated and it is possible for 
the different groups to try out a variety 
of methods and constantly to evaluate 
schedules. Time studies of the work of 
the home mean something to girls who 
are working them out on a real job. 
When home economics is taught in this 
manner, the question as to whether or 
not it will function in the home is a fair 
one; it is not fair to expect very much of 
a course labelled home economics and 
taught in a formal foods laboratory with 
the work consisting of preparing, in end- 
less repetition, single portions of recipes. 
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Aside from exerting an influence on 
the material side of home making, the 
cottage serves as a social center whose 
influence may be equally effective in the 
broader realm of the social problems of 
the home. 
on the part of the school to assume re- 
sponsibility for promoting desirable forms 
of entertainment among the students. The 
cottage, with its homelike atmosphere, 
serves as an admirable center for this 


There is a grow-ng tendency 


social life. It provides an_ excellent 
place for meetings of various adult groups, 
for classes of adults, for demonstrations 
of interest to the home makers of the 
community, and for carrying out com- 
munity enterprises. As one enthusiastic 
advocate of the cottage plan says, “the 
cottage adds irresistible charm to the 
home economics department; it idealizes 
the home and home making education and 
commands the respect and interest, not 
only of the girls, but of the boys, school 
officials, faculty members, and parents.” 
It is true, of course, that the teacher 
of vocational home economics in a cot- 
tage has a far greater responsibility than 
has the teacher of special subjects of 
foods or clothing. She must have wide 
training and actual home making experi- 
ence, she must have confidence in her own 





Class in Food Preparation, Sandy Land Rural Consolidated High 
School, Arkansas. 


ability to do the things she teaches, and 
she must be able to maintain close co- 
operation with the homes of her students 
and with the people in the community. 
The cotiage plant demands superior teach- 
ers of home economics. 

In the larger cities, where the cottage 
is not practicable, the plan of having the 
department duplicate 
home conditions has led to the introduc- 
tion of the apartment. It has the advan- 
tage of providing a home-like center for 


home economics 


the work, but the large number of stu- 
dents enrolled for the work in city sys- 
tems has made it impossible, so far, for 
the apartment to be used in the same 
way as the cottage. The apartment is 
used to supplement work in a number of 
laboratories and is generally used for the 
course in household management. which 
follows a number of units of work in the 
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other special subjects. The apartment, in 
the secondary school, corresponds very 
closely to the home management house in 
the college. 

In the cottage, all of the girls taking 
home economics develop all the problems 
in a situation which closely resembles a 
home situation. In the apartment, only 
those girls studying home management, 
as a rule, have the advantage of working 
in a situation whicii 
approximates that 
of the job itself. 

To off-set this 
disadvantage, 
schools are begin- 
ning to set up 
their laboratories, 
regardless of 
whether or not 
they are supple- 
mented by an apart- 
ment in a far more 
informal manner. 
The _ best type of 
food laboratory to- 
day avoids the use 
of fixed equipment 
as far as possible. In the case of gas 
stoves and plumbing fixtures, it is true, the 
installation is necessarily permanent. They 
may, however, be 
installed at inter- 
vals, which will 
permit the group- 
ing of tables and 
cabinets in such 
manner as to en- 
able the student to 
illustrate desirable 
groupings in the 
home. This plan is 
used also in those 
schools where it is 
impossible to allow 
more than one or 
two rooms for the 
home. economics 
department. 

In developing this type of arrangement, 
which has become known as the unit 
plan, the unit kitchens should be set up 
with different types of kitchen furniture 
which would be suitable for the various 
levels of income in the community, from 
one illustrating the simplest, most inex- 
pensive type of equipment, to one con- 
taining all 
vices and equipment. It does not cost any 


modern labor saving de- 
more to select the equipment for teaching 
home making in such a manner that you 
have representative types of sewing ma- 
chines, stoves, kitchen utensils of a vari- 
ety of materials, different grades of cup 
towels, and different kinds of can openers 
and graters, but it does make a tremen- 
dous difference in the learning situation. 
A teaching situation of this type stimu- 


lates independent thinking on the part of 
the students. The contrasts in equip- 





nient are constantly demanding judg- 
ments as to the relative desirability of 
different utensils and the selection and 
arrangement of furniture. This is im- 
portant because in no one instance have 
women so demonstrated their unwilling- 
ness to experiment as they have in the 
planning and = arrangement of their 
kitchens. 

Throughout the home economics course 





An interior in the home economics cottage at Sandy Land Rural 
Consolidated High School. 


there is a conscious effort to stress in- 
dividuality and independence of thought 
and judgment. When we set up condi- 
tions which stimulate ways of acting in 
visible and tangible manners we have 
gone a long way toward achieving our 
objectives. The indirect education which 
we receive by means of the environment 
is of tremendous significance. 

Home economics departments which 
serve their communities by demonstrating 
desirable home standards and by serving 
as proving plants for home equipment are 
needed today as never before. The shift 
from an agrarian to an industrial eco- 
nomic basis in this country caused the 
home to become a unit of consumption 
when it had formerly been a unit of 
preduction. This problem of consumption 
is one of the most serious ones confront- 
ing the family today. Dignified standards 
of living are bei#g desired by the mass 
of people as never before and they can- 
not be attained without the judicious ex- 
penditure of the family income. 

The tremendous expansion in manufac- 
turing in this country, accompanied by a 
corresponding expansion in advertising of 
household equipment, leaves the untrained 
woman bewildered when it comes to 
evaluating the merits of a piece of equip- 
ment in relation to her needs and income. 
The majority of women must depend 
upon their own educational institutions 
| 


for guidance in the many problems grow- 


ing out of home making. It is manifestly 
impossible for any school to prepare a 
girl for home making in a two, three, or 
four year course in home economics. It 
is possible to aid her in developing some 
fundamental attitudes and appreciations 
which will assist her when some day she 
(Continued on page 153) 
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Training Home Economics Girls 
For Department Store Work 


ISS Rosamond Cook of the Uni- 

versity of Cincinnati, when speak- 

ing before Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Wm. John Cooper’s conference on 
Home Economics Problems, last spring, 
made the following statement: “In the 
commercial world there is an education 
going on which is far more potent than 
that which we are able to put across in all 
of the public schools put together.” All 
home economists realize the truth in this 
statement and have at many times pon- 
dered over the best method of coping with 
the situation. Commercial concerns have 
long realized the value of hiring able ad- 
vertisers and artists to put their com- 
modities before the public in a spectacular 
manner. 

In this advertising no technical, scien- 
tific, or authoritative knowledge of the 
goods was required to create burning de- 
sires in the hearts of a nation-wide popu- 
lace. Schools, on the other hand, have the 
knowledge of the relative merits of these 
commodities from the viewpoint of dura- 
bility, suitability, purity, methods of pro- 
duction, marketing, and cost, yet they have 
comparatively little voice in creating de- 
mands. Their lack of money as well as 
presence of professional ethics prevents 
them from using any other than simple 
and unpretentious means of presenting 
authoritative material. In other words, 
much reliable material which would be of 
value in producing high standards of liv- 
ing on less expenditure of money, is lost in 
advertising. 
which 


racket of 
consideration 


the din and 
A. second 


departments in 


home 
economics colleges and 
universities have faced is the set-up of a 
curriculum which requires every girl to 
take a large number of hours of exact 
sciences, usually chemistry, as a basis for 
any major she may elect. Few, if any, 
attempts have been made to analyze the 
frequency of uses of the exact sciences to 
a maker of a happy home in relation to a 
functioning knowledge of social sciences 
Also 
been paid to analyzing jobs for which 


and arts. minimum. attention has 
girls trained in home economics are ad- 


mirably suited to find out what back- 
grounds are most essential. 

In general there has been a tendency to 
keep the basis for Foods and Nutrition, 
Manage- 


ment, General Home Economics, technical- 


Textiles and Clothing, Home 


ly the same. In all of these courses girls 
have been required to take a large propor- 


tion of exact sciences regardless of where 
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By 
Elsie M. Maxwell 


Head of Home Economics Department 
Akron University, Akron, Ohio. 


their interests or abilities lie. As a result 
many who would have been happy in home 
economics courses turned to other depart- 
ments. While we recognize that in some 
store positions, a thorough knowledge of 
chemistry is not only desirable but essen- 
tial, if we analyze the commercial jobs 
which are available to Textiles and Cloth- 
ing majors, we are readily aware that a 
large percentage of them have little to do 
with the chemical properties of fabrics. 
Instead there is a constant demand for the 
girl who knows textiles in regard to their 
artistic appeal, their style factors, their 
relative qualities, their possible uses and 
combinations, proper care, and the cost in 
relation to the aforementioned factors. If, 
in addition, she has an appreciation for 
and application of the principles underly- 
ing sociology, psychology, and economics, 
she is in command of the tools essential 
for a responsible commercial position. 
With the passing of the old bartering 
policy “Caveat emptor” (Let the buyer be- 
ware) the pendulum in many commercial 
concerns has swung to the opposite side 
of the dial—The always 
right.” As long as either of these policies 


customer is 


persists the customer will always pay. Far- 
seeing store executives realize the need 
for stabilizing these policies by bringing 
the viewpoints of the consumer and re- 
tailer closer together. This will be most 
readily accomplished by having a sales 
who thoroughly 
home problems as well as have a definite 


personnel understand 
appreciation of the commodities they are 
selling. 

In an effort to solve these problems, the 
University of Akron last September 
opened a new course for girls who were 
particularly 
profession 
lines. 


interested in developing a 
along textiles and clothing 
For want of a better name it is 
called “Cooperative Home Economics in 
Business.” In formulating the course the 
Economics staff conferred with 
store representatives on the advisability 
of training girls for this type of work. 
There was an unanimous agreement con- 
cerning the need for such training. Then 
and determined the 
suggested methods of 
At no time did we forget that 


Home 


studies conferences 
requirements and 


procedure. 


we were training potential home-makers 
as well as professional experts. Therefore, 
we were faced with the problem of out- 
lining a course which carried the essentials 
for an Arts College student; one which 
developed a well-rounded conception of 
home making, and one which developed a 
specialized vocation. 

The work is as yet very decidedly in 
the formative stage as we are feeling our 
way; so it seems unwise to publish the 
content of the course as we now have it. 
since may be 
faced with similar problems, we give it as 
it now stands (see opposite page) 

Students in this course are required to 
have a reading knowledge of French. The 
need is obvious. 

We able to do 
amount of advertising for the course be- 
fore school opened in September. There- 
fore, very few people were informed as 
to the nature or content of it. The first 
student who enrolled in the course was a 
beginning senior. She is an attractive girl 
of unusual ability in lines of work in 
She 
is extremely well-poised, yet most ap- 
proachable in a social way. She likes peo- 
ple of various social levels and is full 
of life and vigor. At the time of regis- 
tration she presented herself as a possible 
candidate for practice teaching. She 
seemed disinterested, even gave evidence 
of being belligerent about the requirements 
Her freshman 


However, other colleges 


were a very limited 


which she is particularly interested. 


for the teacher’s course. 
year of work had been exceedingly good; 
the two succeeding years had marked a 
gradual decline in scholarship and many 
demerit marks were to her discredit. 
The home economics instructor in charge 


- of registration was unacquainted with her 


She sensed, however, the dissatis- 
student. She asked her 
pointedly what caused the disgruntled at- 
titude in regard to her college education. 
Her answer was a snappy one which told 
the whole story: “My mother wants me 
to teach.” It took only a little talk to 
convince her that it would be very unwise 
for her to continue training for a teacher 
if, by the end of her Junior year, she was 


history. 
faction of the 


not thoroughly sold upon the merits of 
that profession above all others. 

Then the Cooperative Course was sug- 
gested for her as a possible professional 
substitute which would give her happiness 
as well as professional opportunity. She 
a foods major with a minimum 
amount of work in home management, tex 
tiles, and clothing. 


was 
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A conference with 
an executive from a 


First Semester 
large department 


" ; oy 2 
tore tel 6 5 ——e b ‘ = ; zs Pauinicavee ess : nie Boss ; ns 
ment of this student ementary a ae ee “ 4 ementary Clothing 
ee Oe, ok cin il oles Scew ei K MMNBCORIC 2 oikc- os 
as assistant hostess 
: PRET na nia ea iecihs ays ula nq swase 2 | ay SPR CRC Ce 
in a new tea room i j ‘ ; 
which they were-dinst Physical Education «2.0.0.0... 1 Physical Education 
' Public Speaking 1... 2. .6.05.6.08 3 Human Biology ... 
opening. Although Textil : Textil : 
the work was very NED 9 64 nin'elb 044505 66:4 ed aed 010 é CHGMOE sot cssewees 
difficult because the v7 


kitchen and dining 
room service was in 
the process of or- 


ganization, the girl First Semester 


met new problems PCE A als oro Oistoc ashlee Se 3 History 2 .......... 
and experiences daily LOTT ae ee 3 Economics 2 ....... 
for a period of sey- Home Economics Survey ....... 2 Historic Costume .. 
en weeks with an ST Rae htt eg ag ee 5 [o7, 
exceeding sense of - History of Art ..............5. 2 History of Art ..... 
pleasure in her work. ROEM OR ley ee cca carious 3 Electives eee ee 
An occasional con- = 

ference between the 16 


department manager 
and the faculty ad- 
viser gave a definite 


check on her needs First Semester 


and progress. Each Clothing Design ....... seeeeeeeed Clothing Design .. 
week the student met Foods and Cookery ........... | Foods and Cookery 
with her faculty ad- Home Management ............ 3 House Furnishings 
viser to discuss prob- Economics Paar ie cerns 3 Economics ........ 
lems, to secure read- ENO yok ga a ce oar halon 3 Electives .......... 
ing assignments, and a 

. 6 


to make reports on 
the various phases 
of her work. 


This _ particular First Semester 
student was then Sociology ........ 
transferred to the Advanced Textiles 
employee’s dining Electives ........ 


room. Here she 
checked trays, con- 
sulted with the tea- 
room manager in re- 
gard to prices, observed diets of the em- 
ployees, and assisted the tea-room manager 
with problems of marketing and finance. 
After several weeks of work in this de- 
partment she was transferred to a selling 
position where she is at the present time. 
We plan to keep these cooperative stu- 
dents in one department only so long as 
any problems of interest are arising, and 
at the end of that time upon the recom- 
mendation of the store department head 
and the University faculty adviser, they 
are to be transferred to another depart- 
ment which will give them new experi- 
ences and round out their education and 
service within the store. 
Another student is particularly interest- 
ed 


hopes of becoming a department head 


n Clothing and Textiles. She has 


Within a store when she has completed 
her University course and has had ade- 
quate experience in selling. She had a 
little experience as a salesgirl in a five and 
ten cent store as a high school student. A 
department store welcomed her as a pos- 
sible permanent employee and placed her 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


Credit Hrs. Second Semester 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Credit Hrs. Second Semester 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Credit Hrs. Second Semester 


SENIOR YEAR 


Credit Hrs. Second Semester 


PAieeae Wess s SOCIOIOGY 6. csiccesss 

Setareaem anne 3 Advanced Textiles 

arse aireateaac 10 Children’s Clothing 
— Electives ........... 
16 


in the Men’s Furnishing Department. Here 
she has been able to make use of her 
knowledge of textiles, and also acquire 
a new viewpoint in regard to the use of 
that knowledge in selling. She has also 
been employed on relief duty and is thus 
getting a variety of experience. 

By the opening of the second semester 
several girls had been convinced that this 
course held a future for them. A few 
transferred from other departments of the 
University to this Cooperatiye Course. 
Among them is a girl who has had two 
years work in a school of design. She 
had intended to become an illustrator, but 
she found that the field was overcrowded 
and that, while she had ability, the pos- 
sibility of successful achievement was rela- 
tively slight. She has come to gain a 
knowledge of textiles and clothing to com- 
bine with her background in art. With 
this combination added to ambition and an 
industrious, pleasing personality, she 
should prove to be a success in her field 

In any new work many unforeseen ob- 


stacles arise. In the first place the eco- 





nomic. depression 
i ‘ has forced the stores 
Credit Hrs. » : 
to lay off many of 


Fee nee ee 4 ; 
_ their employees. It 
Ba OF Pat = has not been possible 
sire wi os ; : 
; for them to take all 
eirkos a4 NE 1 our girls as it would 
gL ee mean that they 
ee teen ee wots 4 
) would replace old 
i al ae 2 and trusted person- 
18 nel. Therefore, we 
< 


are patiently await- 
ing the time when 
new employees are 


Credit Hrs. needed before we 


sae Siva: Bian 3 give more of our 
Se hanead-be bea 3 ‘girls the practice in 
Be Ee Rees 3 the stores which we 
TTY T eT eT 3 require of them 
Pao Sao ws 2 Secondly, we have 
(echt ne weeeen 3 come to no definite 

Per decision regarding 

17 the time when this 


practice should be 
given Representa- 
tives from each of 


Credit Hrs. the stores who have 


a eas 7 signified their inter- 

Rl lal a 4 est in this work, rep- 

i a sche apes > : resentatives from the 

Sites eee gs 7 University faculty i: 

Vere es ‘ the departments of 
res Business Adminis- 
16 


tration, Cooperative 
Education, Voca- 
tional Guidance and 


Credit Hrs. Deans from the Col 


paviastcneted 3 lege of Engineering 
siaaiuna dae 3 and Arts, as well as 
ee ee 3 members of the 
avs Contentions 6 home economics de- 
= partment, have con- 
15 ferred from time to 


time on various prob- 
lems of the course Some of these re presen- 
tatives feel that it would be advisable fora 
student to have some more practice some- 
time within the first year of" her University 
training. This would give both the stores 
and the University an opportunity to de- 
cide whether or not she was possible ma- 
terial for continuous training. They 
lieve that additional service should be r 
quired sometime during her senior year. 
Other members of the committee are o 
the opinion that it is not wise for eithei 
a freshman or sophomore to engage In 
department store activities. They believe 
it will be much more profitable if during 
the first two vears the student obtain an 
idequate background for store work which 
is to follow 
Another question which has arisen 1s 
whether or not girls should be paid during 
the period of cooperative training. Most 
of the stores feel that it is only fair to 


the girl, to the other employees, and to 


the interests of their business at large, to 
pay her for the time which she gives the 
(Continued on Page 153) 
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HE more nearly the laboratory ap- 


proximates the home in its equip- 


ment, the more useful it is to the 


student. We hope a great deal of what 
she learns will carry over into home work 
during the summer. We hope that she will 
learn all self 
assurance of freedom 
We hope that she 
will learn neatness and efficiency. 


those details which mean 


confidence, and 


from food spoilage. 


Canning must seem so simple that the 
process is easily and expediently followed. 
Yet emphasis upon each detail must bring 
out its importance, so that the student will 
not become careless or reckless when she 
experiments in her mother’s kitchen dur- 
ing the long summer months. The right 
tool for the purpose makes work proceed 
in an orderly, neat, and efficient manner 
both at school and at home. 

CANNERS 

The hot water bath is the cheapest can- 
ner, and may be used in various forms— 
wash boiler, tightly covered pail, or ket- 


tle, with wire rack in the bottom upon 
which the jars may rest. 

A regular canner of this type allows 
space for two wire racks, each holding six 


quart jars 


tinned, the canner itself is of extra heavy 


The racks are heavily re- 
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An excellent gas range, pressure cooker, covered enamel were oven dish, fruit jar funnel, jelly bag rack, and tin can sealer. 


block tin with tight-fitting flat cover and 
This 


supplement 


convenient handles on ends and lid. 
space for twelve jars may 
some other canner in the laboratory used 
during class 


to process foods prepared 


period. Either the six-jar or twelve-jar 
size can be operated on one burner of the 
gas, kerosene, or gasoline pressure range. 

The waterless cooker is a most efficient 
canner, and _ particularly recommended 
since it is often found in the home and is 
used for daily preparation of meals. A 
canning rack of aluminum raises the jars 
sufficiently from the bottom of the cooker 
for good circulation of hot water. Since 
only enough water is added to create 
steam, and to cover entirely the bottom of 
the cooker to the depth of one-half inch or 
more, handling the jars with hot dish hold- 
ers is easy. The processing time is the 
bath and the 


steam outlet is left open during the en- 


same as with hot water 
tire time 

There is fuel saving and added conven- 
ience. The steam-tight lid makes certain 
that steam will do the processing thor- 
oughly while the water boils, and steam 
escapes steadily from the outlet in the 
lid of the cooker. We have 
waterless cooker particularly convenient 


found the 


for the sterilization of fruit jars and jelly 





glasses, starting with half an inch or more 
of cold water in the bottom of the cooker. 


The third type of canner is the pressure 
cooker, which is particularly good for 
the processing of non-acid vegetables and 
meats. While high temperature processing 
is safer for these products, it is also pos- 
sible to use one to five pounds pressure 
for processing of other fruits whenever 
desired. Pineapple and firm fruits can 
stand ten pounds pressure. 

The time saving element of a pressure 
cooker appeals to the teacher, since pro- 
cessing time is usually about one-third 
that in the hot water bath. The cooker 
requires fairly close attention in the regu- 
lation of the gas flame, in order to main- 
tain the required steam pressure to make 
sure that foods will keep, and yet will not 
be overcooked and mushy. The directions 
for operation are so explicit that level 


headed students have no difficulty at all. 


In using the pressure cooker, it is nec- 
essary that the steam escape in a steady 
stream before the petcock is closed. In 
order to be sure of this, steam is allowed 
to escape about nine minutes, or until one 
is quite sure that all of the air is forced 
out of the cooker. Time is counted after 
the desired pressure is reached by using 
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It is maintained by using 
a low flame. The cooker is set off the 
stove to cool until the indi- 
cator points to zero before opening the 
safety valve admitting air and allowing 
the cover to come off easily. 

The safety of high pressure processing 
is especially appreciated where it is neces- 


a hot flame. 


pressure 


sary to keep canned foods in warm store 
rooms, 
GLAss JARS 
New lids should always be purchased 
for canning in glass mason jars. 
eliminate 


They 


worries about tight 
seal, and one may be sure that the porce- 


lain lining of the zinc cap it not cracked. 


having a 


This porcelain lining is very safe to have 
in contact with New lids 
also make exhibits of foods canned by 
students attractive 
New rubbers of good quality are used, 
and neatly printed gummed sticker labels 


acid foods. 


more and uniform. 


telling food, canning method, and process- 
ing time. 
when class records are kept. 


This information is interesting 


They . 


porous 


Rubbers must be firm and elastic. 
must be from 
places that will admit air. 
be of proper width, size, and thickness. 
Good jars have an absolutely smooth and 


free spongy or 


They must 


lid. 
perfect shoulder for the rubber ring, in- 
suring positive air-tight seal. The glass 
is evenly distributed on all sides, forming 
one homogenous structure will 


withstand pressure when unscrewing the 


which 





Ce 


yt 


id 











These pictures show small items of use in canning— (above) 
among others, opener for glass topped jars, wire spoon, knife 


sharpener, and wire kettle bottom; (below) hot water -ath 
canner, jar opening and sealing set, grater and slicer, and protector 
for table edge. 
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tary, and easy to wash. 


and more attractive packing, 


The inside is perfectly smooth, sani- 


There is freedom 


from blisters and clearness, which add to 
attractiveness of the packed food 
The jars with wide mouths allow easier 


as well as 
emptying of con 
tents 

breaking. 


without 


There is avail- 
able a jar open- 
and sealing 
(See illus 
One jar 


ing 
outfit. 
tration) 
wrench holds the 
jar firmly, while 
the 


being 


other one is 
used to 
either 
the 


steel 


open or 
lid, the 


roller 


seal 
little 
bearing down on 
the edge, ironing 
out wrinkles in 


the 


jar cap, or on the 


metal mason 
other hand, loos- 
‘ning a tight seal. 
The third item of 
this set is a metal 
jar lifter which 
does not require 


a tight grip; just 


a steady, easy 
hold on the jar 
lifts it. Often a 


single hot jar is 
thus _ handled. 
This set is most 


useful. 





Mason fruit jars on canning rack, waterless cooker, jar funnel, knife sharpener, at- 
tachable pan lifter (hanging on nail), electric tea kettle, sink bucket, preserving 


kettle. 


Tin CAN SEALING OutFiItT 


While it 


classes to can all of 


for 


not be 
the 


may possible 
foods in tins, it 
to students, 


is worth while to demonstrate 


this equipment which has been so wide- 


ly popular with 4-H canning clubs. Th 
attachments allow opening of tins, and 
reflanging for use a second and third time 
Tin has the advantage of allowing easy 
packing of the canner and quick cooling 


after processing 
PRESERVING KETTLES 


These should be heavy, flat-bottomed, 


smooth, deep, wide, with tight covers 


The waterless cooker in all these respects 
is ideal for the cooking down of jams, 
the heavy bottom offering extra protection 
from heat of the burner 

Aluminum and enameled ware kettles 
of sufficient size prevent jellies boiling 
over. 

SMALL EguipMeEntT (See //lustrations) 

A small wire rack which converts a 
covered pan into a canner is useful and 
inexpensive. A knife sharpener consists 


of four units of butcher's steels, held firm 
ly at just the nickeled 
frame, so that knife may be drawn across, 


right angle, in a 


a few strokes, back and forth. A curved 
wire spoon is useful for lifting pieces of 
fruit out of their syrup for packing. The 
combination cork screw and bottle opener 
is a new style. You will notice that one 
end piece is bent down so that it rests on 
top of the neck of the bottle after the 


cork puller has been inserted in the cork 
3y pulling the handle, a tremendous lever- 
age is obtained and the cork is pulled out 
easily no matter how tight it is in 


(Continued Page 
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The Home Economics Club 


Of Sidon Girls’ School 


IDON Girls’ School is rather unique 
among the Syrian schools due to 
our home economics department. 
In fact, home economics was put iito the 
school as an experiment and we are happy 
to say that now it is one of our outstand- 
ing The girls seem to be very 
enthusiastic and eager to learn and, as 
they often “We eat up different 
courses,” meaning of course that they take 
all that is given to them. Now the girls 
study Foods, Textiles, Dressmaking, Nu- 
trition, Child Care, Dietetics, Home Nurs- 
ing, and the Home. 

Could we have a home economics de- 
partment without a club? Miss Teagar- 
den was convinced that we could not. AI- 
though our home economics work was just 


courses. 


say, 


beginning, our club began at the same 
time. Miss Teagarden sent invitations to 
the girls in the high classes to come to 
tea on the afternoon of January 19, 1927. 
Here is a sample of the invitation received 
by the girls. 





What? Tea 

Where? Miss Teagarden’s room 
When? January 19, 4 P. M. 
Why? rrr 











Ac- 
cording to a Syrian custom which is still 


The girls came, not knowing why. 


practised to a certain extent, the girls sat 
the floor. While they 
were Miss Teagarden told 
them the difference between a House and 
a Home, talk Victor 


Hugo’s poem, House and Home. 


on cushions on 
sipping tea, 
with 


ending her 


“A House is built of bricks and stones, 
OF sills and posts and piers; 

But a home is built of loving deeds 
That stand a thousand years. 


A house, though but a humble cot, 
Within its walls may hold 

A home of priceless beauty, rich in 
Love's eternal gold. 


-halls 


And chambers, roofs and domes. 


The men on earth built houses 


But the women of the earth—God knows 
The women built the homes.” 


Then 
about 
club. 
same afternoon the club was organized 


Miss 


her desire for a 


told the girls 


home 


Teagarden 
economics 
They liked the idea and on this 
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with six charter members. New members 
are chosen at the end of each semester on 
the basis of scholarship, conduct, and in- 
terest in home economics. The names of 
the girls who have attained a favorable 
record are posted before the club mem- 
bers, who vote. Those receiving the high- 
est number of votes are taken in as new 
members. It is an honor to get into the 
club, usually only two or three girls be- 
ing taken in at the end of each semester. 
Of course, each year we lose the members 
of the graduating class, but we always 
Now 


the club boasts an active membership of 


claim them as honorary members. 


twenty. 

What is the club doing? Even if we 
are as yet small in numbers, our club is 
We meet once every 
two weeks, alternating a business meeting 
We gather af- 
ter school, the time limit being forty-five 


a lively organization. 
with a devotional meeting. 


In this way, we 
do not allow the interest in the club to 


minutes for each meeting. 
lag. Our activities are both social and ed- 
ucational 
of interest in the home economics world 


At devotional meetings, topics 


These meet- 
ings, which are conducted by the Super- 


are brought before the girls. 


visor of the Home Economics department 
or by an honorary member of the club, 
seem to bring inspiration and enthusiasm 
to our students, making them feel the im- 
When busi- 


ness is transacted, the President of the 


portance of home economics. 


Club has complete charge of the meeting. 

The girls are divided into groups and 
whenever any work is assigned to a group, 
it is done cheerfully and well. For in- 
take 


week one goes to one of the near-by vil- 


stance, the groups turns and each 
lages to speak to the children or to the 
people. Last week, we had an interesting 
meeting with about fifty boys ranging in 
The 
girls opened the meeting by asking the 
children, “What did you have for break- 
fast?” The majority of 
“Shye,” the Arabic 
Then the importance of milk instead of 


age from eight to fourteen years. 


them replied, 


word meaning tea. 
tea was brought before the children. Af- 
ter discussing, in a very simple way, the 
foods which would make strong, healthy 
men of the boys, the girls took them out 


to the play ground where new games 
were taught to them. 
This year the club put on a Health 


Week program. Thirty minutes each day 
was the allotted time for each program. 


Here again the group idea was worked in. 






By 


Hixon 


Buena 


Superintendent of Home Economics 
Sidon Girls’ School 
Sidon, Syria 


Before the Health Week, the girls were 
busy making posters which were tacked 
up in conspicuous places in the school 
building. 
pared by the girls: 
Monday and Tuesday — Health topics 
prepared by the girls. 
Wednesday—The Health 
Trial of Johnny Jones.” 
Thursday—Talk by a nurse. 
Friday—Summary and 
Health charts, recording weights, etc. We 
consider our Health Week a striking suc- 
Next year we are inspired to carry 


Here are our health topics pre- 


play, “The 


reading of 


cess. 
it on, on a larger scale. 

Once every five weeks, the club is re- 
sponsible for a program to be given before 
the school. 
short home economics plays, read articles 


Sometimes the girls put on 


of interest, or demonstrate important 
points they have learned. 
We do not forget the social side of 


The club serves a num- 
ber of teas throughout each school year 
to the teachers, mothers of the girls, and 
Then, 


home economics. 


alumnae. Home Economics 
Day or Ellen H. Richard’s birthday is 
celebrated each year. At this celebration, 


the teachers, girls’ mothers, alumnae, and 


too, 


honorary members are present. The club 
members present a program, honoring EI- 
len H. Richards, then tea is served after 
which the work of the home economics 
Later on in the year, 
an exhibition is given for everybody. At 
this time, we try to have a Foods Class 
at work so the people may see what we 
are doing. 


classes is displayed. 


At this exhibition the girls sell 
cakes which they have made. 

The old method of selling sweets to get 
money for the Club has been abandoned, 
and the Club taxes each member twenty 
This 


more satisfactory than the 


five piastres. method seems to be 
former one. 
The girls use this money to add new fur- 
nishings to the home economics depart- 
ment and to keep the club going. 

The club is compiling a card index 
articles relating to home economics found 
in Arabic publications. The 
to keep the students familiar with tl 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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The Unit Problem Method 
of Teaching Hygiene of Clothing 


Introduction 
Hygiene of Clothing is that side of hy- 
giene which concerns itself with the rela- 
tionship of clothing to health. At one 
time the appropriateness of the term “hy- 
giene of clothing” was questioned, but 


through usage it seems to have acquired a 
‘definite meaning, and is so defined and 


used in this series of articles. In order to 
appreciate the importance and use of the 
scientific facts cited here, it may be help- 
ful to know the meanings of some of the 
terms used. Scientific principles are exact 
and systematic statements concerning some 
subject or group of subjects. Sciences 
which contribute some of the most impor- 
tant principles that should be known in or- 
der to understand hygiene of clothing are: 
chemistry, physics, physiology, microbiol- 
ogy, and psychology (including anatomy 
and hygiene). 

The application of the unit method of 
teaching to the formal study of hygiene of 
clothing involves three considerations; 
first, the subject matter that should be in- 
cluded in hygiene of clothing is more or 
less unorganized and vague in the minds 
of most people; second, the subject matter 
should be correlated with allied courses 
(e. g» physiology, hygiene, etc.) until at 
least the junior or senior year in college; 
and third, since its formal study belongs 
in the college curricula, college courses in 
hygeine of clothing should be planned so 
they appeal to the mature mind. 

The unit problem plan of presentation 
should be so varied that all levels of 
achievement are interested and_ satis- 
fied. It does not materially matter whether 
the subject under consideration is for- 
mally written out according to the latest 
educational procedure, or is in outline 
form. The ideal teacher uses his own 
methods and is successful in awakening in- 
terest and enthusiasm because he wishes 
to be an inspiration and a help to all his 
students. 

Since many people are not familiar with 
the unit problem method of teaching, a 
few comparisons may be advisable and 
enlightening. According to Morrison’ a 
“unit is a comprehensive and_ significant 
aspect of the environment, or an organized 
science capable of being understood”; and 
a problem exists when a question is 
raised in the mind of the student in such 
a manner as to challenge its solution. “A 
Principle is the statement of an underlying 
fact that gives a method of procedure 
that has been found to work.” The teacher 
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Editorial note: This is the first of 
a series of articles written by Miss 
Baker as a help to college teachers 
who are planning or teaching a 
course in Hygiene of Clothing. 
Problems 2 and 3 will be published 
in June, followed by others in July 
and August. The course has been 
carefully worked out in detail and 
we suggest that the series be kept 
together for future reference, as it 








will prove a valuable help 


a 


who has been able to organize class room 
work, and has been capable of presenting 
it in an interesting manner, can rest as- 
sured that her methods are inspired by ed- 
ucational motives, even if the method used 
varies from the unit-problem plan. There 
are other teachers who teach facts unin- 
terestingly, and religiously follow an out- 
line, who should learn the spirit as well as 
the technique of the unit-problem method. 
It is possible to compare roughly the outline 
procedure with the unit-problem method 
In each case, there is the subject matter to 
be taught. For the outline this would bc 
divided into topics and sub-topics and 
one or two words would be used to sug- 
gest each point. For the unit-problem 
method there may be sections subdivided 
into units and problems with a statement 
of the idea which is to be presented. 
The unit when taught should be a state- 
ment or a phrase that covers all the prob- 
lems being taught under the caption used ; 
and the problem should be so stated that 
the information to be presented to the 
class can include all the teaching principles 
desired and necessary for teaching thie 
subject to the student. Principles as used 
in the field of education are often called 
ideas or understandings, and when so ex- 
plained seem to be more intelligently un- 
derstood by the scientifically trained mind. 
As generally explained, a principle’ is the 
statement of an undisputed fact, and in 
many cases has been known so long that it 
does not need explanation and proof. Let 
us scrutinize two scientific principles. Ac- 
cording to physics “no two bodies can 


occupy the same space at the same time,” 
or again “mass is the quantity of matter 
in body.” Two educational statements list- 
ed as teaching principles are‘ : “a correct 
position at the sewing machine adds to the 
comfort and convenience of the worker” 
or “the successful operation of the ma 
chine depends upon learning how to over 
come these difficulties.” 

Most of the text books and discussions 
concerning the unit-problem method of 
teaching, have been based on the needs 
and interests of high school and grade 
school pupils, respectively, and are stated 
according to their levels of attainment 
For college students, at least above the 
sophomore year, problems should be stated 
in such a manner that the mature mind is 
challenged. 

It seemed advisable to include these in- 
troductory remarks before working out 


the subject in hand 


The Unit: Scientific Principles to 
Consider in Hygiene of Clothing 


Presentation of the Unit. How do the 
sciences furnish foundation principles for 
the study of clothing and health? 

This phase of Hygiene of Clothing at 
tempts to show the manner in which the« 
principles of the fundamental sciences 
apply to health and clothing (when being 
worn by human beings). The procedure 
outlined is based on the unit with its ac 
companying problems. Instead of working 
this out as a unit it might be called a sec 
tion; in which case it’ would include 
many more details than are given in the 
present plan. Principles as used here will 
be the fundamental truth or doctrine, a 
settled rule or law of action and conduct, 
which applies to scientific statements. In 
the readers’ 


order to avoid confusion it 
mind, the teaching principles, ideas, and 
understanding will be labelled teaching 
the beginning of the 


points, except it 
unit where they are called teaching prin 
ciples 

Since facts from each of the sciences 
mentioned before have been selected for 
this unit, the problems studied will be 
based on some fundamental knowledge 
concerning each science The plan of 
organization will be; to state the gen- 
eral aims and ideas (teaching principles) 
that are to be developed, then to state the 
problems and to develop each problem 
and to develop each problem through 
through statements called teaching points 
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To indicate the trend of thought a scientif- 
ic principie will be stated more or less ac- 
curately and a suggestion made in regard 
to its application to the study of clothing 
and health. 
the end of each problem, and a list of 
helpful references included at the end of 
the unit. 

Arms: (to help the girl) 


Study sheets will be added at 


To know what sciences must be un- 
derstood in order intelligently to se- 
lect hygienic clothing. 

To study scientifically hygiene of 
clothing. 

To be interested in clothing and 
health. 

To question why certain types of 
clothing may not be best for health. 
To realize that success in life may 
depend on fitness, and 
therefore indirectly on the clothing 


physical 


worn, 
To become so interested in hygiene 
of clothing that future study con- 
cerning the subject will seem nec- 
essary. 

Scientific principle 


is the science or study of microbes 


Microbiology 


(microscopic organisms), the most 
important of which are bacteria. 
Applications—lIt is said that people 
contract disease through clothing, if 
this is so, they must be infected with 
disease producing germs. How long 
do germs live? What varieties are 
found on clothing? One must un- 
derstand the nature of microbes be- 
fore an intelligent study of their ef- 
fect on bodily health can be ascer- 
tained. 
Hygienic clothing will furnish a 
lodging place for the fewest bacteria 


possible. 


PRINCIPLES 
(Ideas or understandings to be developed ) 


Hygiene of Clothing is a scientific 
subject and is based on natural laws. 
The study of the fundamental sci- 
ences is helpful in understanding 
hygiene of clothing. 

The individual who realizes the im- 
portance of health will be interested 
in that which may affect bodily 
health. 

There are certain natural factors 
connected with clothing that appear 
to affect bodily health, 

The person who knows what is 
best for health will be likely to 
be most successful in life. 
Clothing that restricts bodily free- 


dom is not best for health. 


Problem 1. ; roar 
How should certain laws and principles 


found in the study of microbiology be con- 
sidered in hygiene of clothing? 
Teaching points 


The who understands how 
clothing and health are related must 


study microbiology. 


person 


6. 








Scientific principle—Bacteria are 
minute organisms consisting of sin- 
gle or combined cells that occur as 
refuse eaters or parasites. 
Applications. The human body 
is constantly throwing off waste ma- 
terials; clothing, in varying degrees, 
collects and holds these waste ma- 
terials. 
easily cleaned and sterilized would 
be most free from bacteria. 
Micro-organisms of 


Garments that can be most 


varying types 
are continually locating themselves 
on human clothing. 

Scientific principle. Bacteria are 
found in air, soil, water, and living 
organisms, 

Applications —Since bacteria are 
so widely distributed, clothing also 
Bac- 
teria peculiar to the air and soil are 


is likely to contain bacteria. 


found on garments, as well as those 
to health. 
the cause 
of disease and they vary in length 
of life, and in the way they grow 


more or less detrimental 


Pathogenic bacteria are 


and thrive. 

Garments, especially those next to 

the skin, furnish a satisfactory en- 

vironment for bacterial growth. 
Scientific principle —For 

development bacteria require food, 


normal 


an optimum temperature, moisture, 
and in many cases the absence of 
light 

Application. Clothing in contact 
with the body, or that has been in 
contact with the body, since it was 
cleaned, presents a fertile soil for 
the growth of bacteria. 
ments are more or less covered with 
waste materials from the body. When 


Soiled gar- 


being worn the warmth and moisture 
obtained from the body are especially 
good for bacterial growth. 
Clothing that has been aired in di- 
rect sunlight or laundered is least 
likely to contain bacteria. 

Scientific principle. The most ef- 
fective germicides are sunlight and 
heat. 

Application —It gar- 
ments that can be satisfactorily ex- 


possible, 


posed to sunlight should be selected 
for underwear and for wearing ap- 
parel that must be worn for some 
time without cleaning and launder- 
ing. It should be possible to steril- 
ize all undergarments, and clothing 
and coverings used especially in the 
sick room. This is best done through 
boiling or steam heat. 

Many people believe that clothing 
is a carrier of disease. 

Scientific principle. The length 
of life for most bacteria is extremely 
short. 

Applications. There is a general 
feeling that clothing may be a means 
of contracting diseases; for example 


Parkes says that army blankets used 
in 1902 in Africa, were the cause 
of typhoid fever, when they were 
used in an army transport in May of 
1902. Chapin found few infectious 
diseases directly traceable to bac- 
teria. 

Some disease producing bacteria 
have been found on clothing. 

Scientific principle. Pathogenic 
bacteria are the source of most hu- 
man diseases. 

Applications. Clothing soiled with 
infected saliva, feces, or urine, or 
with pus, if it comes in contact with 
susceptible persons, may cause infec- 
tion. The danger depends, however, 
on the length of life of the particu- 
lar germ. Experiments show that 
some bacteria can usually be found 
on the clothing, but there are very 
few definite cases of infection on 
record that can be traced to germs 
found on garments. 

Clothing and bed coverings used in 
the sick room should be disinfected. 

Scientific principle. Bacteria may 
be transfered by direct or indirect 
contact. 

Applications. Clothing worn by 
an infected individual may be a 
means of infection. Most pathogen- 
ic bacteria are harmful through di- 
rect contact. Infected garments, es- 
pecially those taken from a sick 
room, should not be indiscriminately 
handled. They should be disinfect- 
ed by a strong sun bath or some 
other good method of sterilization. 


Guide Sheet | 


ProsLeM 1 

How many laws and principles in micro- 
biology should be considered in hygiene 
of clothing? 


iB 


to 


un 


6. 


NI 


How do germs, fungi, and bacteria 
differ? 

What food might bacteria find on 
clothing ? 

What materials furnish 
feeding ground for bacteria? 

What kinds of bacteria are likely to 
be found on garments? 

Name some diseases caused by bac- 
teria. Could they be contracted 
through clothing? 

Name and explain three ways of in- 
terrupting bacterial growth. 

What type of clothing is most sat- 
isfactorily freed from bacteria? 
What proofs do we have that cloth- 
ing is a carrier of disease germs? 


the best 


1. Morrison, Henry—The Practice of Teach- 
ing the Secondary Schools pp. 182-219. 


of ‘a 


Division of 


2, Zipsie, Rust and Justin—The Organization 
High School Clothing Course. v 


Bul. No. 


Home Economics, Kansas_ State 


Agricultural College pp. 5-8. 


3. Smith, D. 


C.—Essentials of Plane and 


Solid Geometry. 
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Zipsie Rust and Justin—The Organization 
of a High School Clothing Course. 
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Problem II in this series will be pub 
lished in June 
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By 
Sylvia 


Home Economics Department 
W. H. Kirk Junior High School, East Cleveland, Ohio 


HE Home Economics Department 

of the W. H. Kirk Junior High 

School maintains two up-to-date 
foods laboratories where unit work is done 
under conditions comparable with those 
found in the home. One of these labora- 
tories is equipped with gas stoves and the 
second is electrically equipped. This ar- 
ticle is concerned with the latter, the elec- 
trically equipped laboratory. 

Our laboratory has desk equipment to 
accommodate twenty-six girls. We have 
nine stoves of the three unit model. One 
of the units is a high speed:calrod; the 
other two are heavy duty closed units, 
one six inches and the other nine inches 
in diameter. These various sized units 
make possible the use of proper sized 
cooking utensils. Since the principle of 
electrical cookery is that of cooking with 
stored heat, it is highly necessary that 
utensils used on the electric stove be the 
same circumference as the unit, have 
straight sides and tightly fitting covers. 

We are convinced that electrical cook- 
ery is rapidly becoming popular; especial- 
ly so, since housewives 
are learning the sim- 
plicity of operation, 
cleanliness, and econ- 
omy of the electric 
stove. Also they are 
coming to realize that 
foods cooked on the 
surface units of the 
electric stove require 
little or no water and 
hence retain almost 
perfectly their natural 
flavors and colors. 

One of the attrac- 
tive features of the 
electric stove is “oven 
cookery.” The term 
“oven cookery,” as it 
is used today, usual- 
ly refers to the prep- 
aration of a_ whole 
meal in the oven 
at one time. This 
method conforms to 
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Marker 


An Electrically Equipped 
ood Laboratory 


modern theories 
and in practice 
it proves con- 
venient and sat- 
isfactory. 

Oven cookery 
in an_ electric 
range means 
economy ot, 
electricity and of time; it makes good use 
of temperature control; it can be adapted 
to waterless cookery, and best of all, it 
requires little attention and so gives the 
homemakers freedom for other activities. 

We find the electrically operated stove 
highly satisfactory in oven canning and 
preserving. Due to the uniform tempera- 
ture in the electric oven, it is possible 
to can and preserve, successfully, meats, 
fruits, and vegetables with comparatively 
little time, cost, and discomfort. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult phases 
in the operation of the electric stove is 
learning the necessity of turning off the 
current before the process of cooking has 
been completed and continuing the process 





The exterior of the W. H. Kirk Junior High School 








A view of the laboratory, showing part of the electric 


equipment. 


with the heat stored in the unit. This 
particular phase is the key to economy 
in using electricity as a cooking fuel. It 
has been proven that the electric stove 
when properly operated is cheaper in most 
localities than gas. 

The question has been raised, “Aren't 
we perhaps causing the girls to be dis- 
satisfied with home conditions after work- 
ing in our modern, splendidly equipped 
kitchen?” The answer is, “No.” Rather 
than causing dissatisfaction we are stimu- 
lating ambition to improve home condi- 
tions. For instance, in many cases where 
electrical equipment is in use there has 
been no definite opportunity to learn the 
proper operation of it, and thus gain the 
most enjoyment from 
it. We aim to supply 
this infformation. 

Another of our 
aims is to make a 
comparative study of 
cookery by gas and 
electricity as to the 
quality of cooked 
foods, economy in 
fuel, labor and time 
saving, and cleanli- 
ness. Thus when our 
girls have completed 
our entire course they 
have a knowledge of 
both types of cookery. 

Whether or not they 
make immediate use 
of the technique they 
have acquired of 
cooking by electricity, 
the chances are that 
they will use it sooner 
or later. 
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Characters 
Mary BALLENGER—A vivacious modern 
girl, age 15. 
GERTRUDE—Mary’s_ easy-going mother, 
age 40. 
GRANNY—Mary’s out-spoken — grand- 
mother, age 65. 
AGNEs, Lucy, Sara—Youthful friends 
of Mary’s. 
OTHER GIRL FRIENDS—(Number to be 
determined). 
A SMALL CHILD—Class mascot. 
Stage Setting 
Act I 
The typical American living room: 


Three piece overstuffed suit—davenport in 
center of stage, matching chairs on each 
table behind 
couch, crisscross runner, lamp in center— 
a small end-table with a magazine on it 
by one large chair—a cheap bridge lamp 


side at angle—davenport 


in corner of piano in conspicuous 
place—large ill-arranged pictures on walls 
—candlesticks on ends of mantle, clock in 


plain curtains at window—figured 


room 


center 
carpet. 
Acts II and III 

An American living room of good taste: 
(the same re-arranged furnishings, one 
large chair removed) the couch, draped in 
India print or paisley shawl, with group 
of pillows, placed at one side of stage, 
magazine rack bridge 
lamp behind overstuffed chair, footstool, 
oval table with lamp, books 
grouped at other side of stage near fire- 


with magazines, 


flowers, 


place—long table placed center back-stage, 
vase of flowers on each end, book-ends 


with books in center, no cover—antique 


chair at each side of table—piano incon- 


spicuously placed at side-stage opposite 


fireplace—mantle arranged with pottery 
urns and low center-bowl of flowers— 
two small rockers with hooked cushions 


what-not in (any other 
antiques according to stage) bright chintz 


at windows—large, pictures removed or 


added, corner, 


re-arranged, small silhouettes, samplers, 


etc. hung in groups. 


Suggestions by Author 

If programs are used, I suggest that 
they be printed on cotton fiber paper. 

If programs are not used, I suggest that 
the smallest clothing pupil be selected as 
She should wear for Act I, 
a very short gingham dress, socks, a hair 


announcer. 
ribbon and should swing a rag doll. For 
Acts II and III, she should wear organdy 
with pastel hair ribbon, sash, socks, and 
handkerchief. 

While the stage is being re-arranged 
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This Modern Generation 


By 
Dorothy Jean Tolbert 


between Act I and II, there is an oppor- 
tunity to use other pupils not in play. I 
suggest a short review in the interest of 
“King Cotton” such as a “Cotton Prome- 
nade,” showing how cotton is suitable for 
all occasions, or “Cotton the 
Clock.” For the last mentioned, Act I 
should have a large card-board clock with 
Have girls 


Around 


movable hands, in center stage. 
appear displaying appropriate cotton gar- 
ments such as pajama, kimona, smock, 
house dress, tennis frock, beach pajama or 


over-alls, church dress, party frocks, etc. 


Act | 
The Ballenger living room. 
Time: The spring of 1929, 
(Granny enters room and gets out sewing) 


Scene: 


GRANNY: No, I'll never get used to 
this modern generation! Times certainly 
have changed since I was a girl.... They 


say I'm old-fashioned. Well—(faster) I 
may be but I’d a sight rather be old- 
fashioned than take up with every new 
Here it 
is, eleven o'clock, and those girls haven't 
the 
this household, I wouldn’t stand for any 
such 
be cleaned up, the beds airing and dinner 


fangled idea that comes along. 


gotten up yet! If I were boss of 


foolishness. A body’s house should 


a-cooking by this time in the morning! 
I don’t understand why Gertrude allows 
it! You'd never know she was my daugh- 
(sadly) 
Well, I only hope this daughter of hers 


ter—and my only child, too! 


will appreciate all her mother does for her 
-— ( disgustedly ) 
washing her bloomers 
clothes! (faster) No 
trude hasn’t brought her up to know any- 
thing. (Slowly) Book without 
common sense doesn’t amount to much! 


darning her stockings, 


pressing her 


wonder !—Ger- 
sense 


Gertrude will work herself into an early 
grave that child. (Sighs) 
She’s making it hard on Mary, 
though, because there will come a time 


waiting on 
just 


in her life when she'll have to know how 
to do a few things. 
Enter Gertrude 

GertruveE (softly): Good morning, 
Did you rest well? I hope the 
girls didn’t disturb you when they came 
in. I thought I wouldn’t wake them 
early this morning as they danced late 
last night. I just called and told them 
they could come down to breakfast in their 
kimonas. 


mother. 


It will save time and besides, 
they eat so little—just orange juice, toast, 
and coffee—not a very substantial meal 
but I 
girlish figures. 


suppose they want to keep their 






Yes, and get 


GRANNY (disgustedly) : 
T. B., then they won’t need any figures! 
(Exit Gertrude and girls enter clad in 
pajamas) 
(Mary rushes in and kisses her grand- 
mother) 
Mary (enthusiastically) : 
How do you like 
(struts 
Aren't Agnes’s the cu- 


Hello, gran- 
ny, dear, sleep well? 
my new pajamas? around and 
shows them off.) 
test things you ever saw and she made 
Let granny see them, Ag- 
Oh, I forgot granny doesn’t approve 


them herself. 
nes. 
of pajamas for girls, do you granny? 
That’s all right, you just wait, I’m going 
to tell Santa Claus to bring you some 
next Christmas. 
GRANNY (snappily) : 
to! 
without them so I guess I can make out 


Well, you needn't 
I’ve got along mighty well this long 
the rest of the way. I don't see why girls 
think they have to dress like boys for 
anyway! I guess after while you won't 
be able to tell girls from boys! 
to Granny and puts her 
arms around her) 

Mary (sweetly) : 
worry! (sings “I was only kidding, only 
kidding vow’) 


(Mary goes over 
Now, darling, don’t 


I want you to keep on 
wearing your long-sleeved, high-necked 
nighties—more feminine—yes ! 

GRANNY: And more becoming (one of 
the girls seats herself at piano and begins 
playing some new jazz. Some of the girls 
get partners and begin a few dance steps 

Mary interrupts.) 

GRANNY (aside) : 
that dancing. I call it see-sawing! 

Mary (quickly) : 
hurry, it’s almost time to be out and do- 


I hope they don’t call 


Come on, girls, let's 


ing. Have you dined, Granny? (Evvit 
girls.) 

GRANNY: (sighs a sigh of relief) Thank 
goodness, that cyclone’s over! Have I 


dined! (disgustedly) I had my breakfast 
four hours ago! Spend-the-night-parties 
certainly do upset a body's schedule, but 
this house doesn’t have any schedule since 
Whoever heard 
of having ten girls to spend the night! 
But, of 
course, Gertrude has to satisfy all of 


Mary got in high school. 
It’s ridiculous, these hard times. 


Mary’s whims even if she has to wear 

nothing but made-overs this winter! 

(Enter Gertrude, with darning basket. 
Sits down and begins darning) 

GRANNY: (disgustedly) I see you're at 
your usual job of darning Mary’s stock- 
ings! 

GertTRUDE: Yes, Mary is so hard on her 
stockings and she insists upon wearing 
nothing but chiffon. 

GRANNY: (disgustedly) Chiffon! a gir] 
her age shouldn’t even know what chif- 
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fon stockings are! I got along mighty 
well without chiffon stockings when I was 
a girl and I was known for miles around 
for my pretty ankles. I was modest 
though and didn’t show them to just 
anybody like they do now..... Mary 
spends enough money on stockings alone 
to feed a family of starving Armenians! 
It’s ridiculous! Besides, I’ve been read- 
ing in this magazine (picks up magazine 
from table) where chiffon stockings are 
not in good taste for school wear. 

GERTRUDE: I guess, as the old saying 
goes, Mary is just trying to keep up with 
the Joneses. 

GRANNY: (impatiently) Joneses! I’m 
glad there weren’t any Joneses when I 
was a girl! Who are the Joneses, any- 
way? I bet they’re just some of these 
new rich folks who want to show off and 
don’t know how! They haven’t got any 
better sense than to think their daughters 
have to be diked out in silks and satins 
all the time! (Stlence—then Granny con- 
tinues loudly) Gertrude, it seems to me 
that a girl fifteen years old, if she had 
any sense at all, could darn her own 
stockings. When my mother was that age 
she was knitting stockings for a family 
of ten. (slowly) I guess the time won't 
be long a-coming before girls won’t be 
wearing any stockings. Girls can’t sit 
still long enough these days to put them 
on, much less darn them! I read where 
Mrs, Calvin Coolidge said that she thought 
every girl should be taught to sew—not 
that they might ever want to take in sew- 
ing but it’s so helpful to quiet the nerves! 
It seems to me that Mrs. Coolidge knows 
what she’s talking about. She’s not too 
proud to pick up a needle! I don’t see 
why you don’t make Mary take that home 
economics course at school next year. 
She’ll be marrying one of these good-for- 
nothing upstarts that she’s keeping com- 
pany with, one of these days, and it will 
be mighty hard on her then, not to know 
anything practical. She needn’t think life 
is just one rumble seat ride after another! 
All this mathematics she’s studying about 
lines meeting is all right, but what she 
ought to be learning is how to make ends 
meet ! 

GERTRUDE: (sadly) Yes, you're right, 
Mother, I think I’ll put Mary on an al- 
lowance. It’s really the only sensible thing 
to do. I suppose I should have done it 
long ago, but I hate for Mary not to have 
everything she wants, 

GRANNY: (snappily) I declare, Gertrude, 
you talk like you’re losing your mind! 
The idea—having everything she wants. 
(nods). That's exactly what's wrong 
with this modern generation! The chil- 
dren are spoiled and pampered from the 
cradle on! I read the other day where 
parents were the cause of three-fourths 
of the failures in life! 

(Enter Mary—dressed inappropriately) 

Mary: Who’s a failure in life? Not I 
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(Puts arms around Granny) You just 
wait, granny, dear, I’m going to set the 
world on fire with my genius! (looks to- 
ward audience dreamily.) 

GRANNY: Well, it seems to me that it’s 
about time you were kindling that fire! 

(Enter girls attired in modish sport 

clothes) 

Mary: Hoorah! We’re going out and 
shoot some mean “minnie golf” this morn- 
ing. 

GERTRUDE: But, Mary, do you think that 
dress you have on is suitable for morning 
wear? 

Mary: (indignantly) What difference 
does that make, I’d like to know! A dress 
is a dress and I don’t see that it matters 
whether you wear it morning, noon, or 
night,—just so you wear one! And be- 
sides, I don’t see why there’s always so 
much fault-finding about the way I dress, 
anyway! Before long you all will be tell- 
ing me to be sure and wear a shawl and 
take an umbrella, because you see in the 
almanac where it’s going to rain next 
week! Other girls’ mothers don’t watch 
over then aJl the time and tell them what 
to put on! 

GRANNY: No! They don’t have to! 
(Mary rushes out, hands over her ears 
pulling her hair, and screams “You're 
driving me mad.”) 

GRANNY: I don’t understand what's 
come over Mary. She used to be such a 
sweet, lovable child. Now she flies into a 
tantrum on the least provocation. I al- 
ways did say, just give a girl enough rope 
and she'll hang herself. It’s a good thing 
you didn’t ever try any of that sass on 
me, Gertrude, I certainly would have 
washed out your mouth good and proper! 
I’m sure these pretty girls don’t talk-back 
to their mothers. (Granny and Gertrude 
admire the girl’s dresses, commenting on 
outstanding effects, etc.) 

Granny: If anybody ever needed to be 
taught how to dress, Mary’s the one; and 
she thinks she knows it all! 

Mary: (entering in sport dress) Yes, 
I know all that you’ve been saying about 
me! I’ve heard it enough to know it by 
heart by now! 

GRANNY: (fussily) I can’t understand 
why anyone as brown as you are wants 
to wear such indecent clothes! Style or 
no style, if you were my daughter I 
wouldn’t let you put your foot outside of 
this house! A bare brown back is not my 
idea of beauty! And I hope you're not 
going to wear those high heels with a 
sport dress! If you ever took time to 
look inside of a fashion magazine, you'd 
know that high heels were never intended 
for sport wear! (makes gesture) Just sec 
how nice these other girls look! 

Mary: (saucily) But, Granny, these 
are the only slippers I can call my own. 
You know I never possess but one pair at 
a time! If I did, I'd surely lose track of 
them. And besides, I adore high heels and 








I intend to wear them all the time until I 
die! 

GERTRUDE: (emphatically) Mary, you 
must go upstairs and put on a petticoat! 
I don’t like this careless way you have 
of not wearing one! 

Granny: (loudly) And wipe off some 
of that mouth-paint! You look like a wild 
woman, 

Mary: (very blasé) Mercy! What in 
the world is wrong with this household 
this morning? I’ve never heard the like! 
I suppose you-all want me to look like a 
missionary! (more sophisticated) Well, 
girls, you can run along and play without 
your Mary. It seems that I have a family 
complex this morning. Nothing I say or 
do pleases my dear relations ... But don’t 
you worry, I’m going to accept the first 
proposal I have, and then-I’ll-be-boss! 

(Rushes out of room haughtily) 

Granny: Yes, and then you'll have a 
sure enough boss! 

GERTRUDE: Girls, you'd better go on and 
not wait for Mary. (gets up and escorts 
them to door) (apologetically) I’m sorry 
she’s acting contrary this morning. She 
must not be feeling good 

Granny: No! She’s not feeling good; 
she’s feeling mean! 

(Gertrude tells girls goodbye, closes 
door, sits down, looks worried.) 

GRANNY: (nods) You see, Gertrude, 
how much Mary appreciates all this slav 
ing you've done for her! Ungrateful 
wench! That’s what I call her! But it’s 
your own fault; I’m not surprised at the 
turn she’s taken. She doesn’t do a thing 
but gad about and I always did know that 
“an idle brain is the devil’s workshop.” 
(slowly) If her pa had lived, he probably 
could have helped you. But mark my 
words, if you don’t bring her down to 
earth, she’s going to fly away and leave 
you! And then, all I can say will be, “I 


told-you-so!!!” 
Curtain 
Act Il 
Scene: The same (rejuvenated.) 


Time: May 1931, in the early afternoon 

Occasion: Mary is entertaining the sen 
ior class girls at a supper. 

Enter Mary and two friends, Agnes and 
Lucy. (Mary and Agnes are dressed in 
smocks. Lucy ts wearing a cotton frock 
Agnes and Lucy sit down. Mary rushes 
around straightening things, with a pad 
and pencil in her hand.) 

Mary (enthusiastically): You girls 
were the darlingest ones to come over and 
help me get ready for this shindig tonight! 
I'm tickled pink with everything! I think 
our salad is the cutest thing I ever saw! 
I can’t wait to see the green-eyed look of 
the other girls. I know they won't be able 
to figure out how it was made! (Sits 
down on arm of couch and begins to fig- 
ure) Let me see, I want to put down 
what those nuts cost. You know I'm pay- 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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By 
Blanche Theodore 


American Housewife’s Bureau 


F you're a lover of things antiquated, 
revering that which is old, since from 
all previous customs and habits and 
commodities, our present habits and ex- 
periences have sprung, then you will re- 
vere the simple garden pea, older than any 
of the known vegetables and connected 
with the Egyptian Pharaohs. 
furore about Tutankhamen, 


definitely 
Since world 
we are all familiar with the ancient Egyp- 
tian providing food, utensils, 
water, even bed and chair and robes, for 
the use of the departed spirit. In one 
of the excavations in the famous Valley 
of the Kings, at Luxor, Egypt, there came 
to light a pot containing small, round, 
thoroughly dried objects which proved to 
be peas. 

Another proof of the antiquity of this 
modern from the site 
of ancient Troy, fabled home of the beau- 
tiful Helen. Some of the things that the 
famous German archeologist and traveler, 
brought to light 
when he excavated were curious earthen 


custom of 


vegetable comes 


Heinrich Schliemann, 
jars which uncovered proved to be full of 
put in three thousand 
years ago. And with German thorough- 
ness, Schliemann was not satisfied to find 
that they were just peas, and that they 
He had 


them cooked and finding they were whole- 


dried peas there 


had been wonderfully preserved. 
some, fed them to his workmen. 
However it is not to these excavations 
that Europeans owe their taste for peas. 
Tradition says that the pea was brought 
into Europe from the mysterious moun- 
tain region of India, that land of strange 
fanaticism and multiplicity of religions. 
Possibly the Hindus, who in the seventh 
and eighth centuries vindicated their be- 
lief before the onrush of Mohammedanism, 
were nourished on this delicious vegetable. 
Peas belong to the leguminous plant 
family, of which they form an important 


group. The plant is usually tendril bear- 
ing and is an annual which bears white 
and reddish flowers. The sweet pea is 


said to have been cultivated since ancient 
times for its beautiful, fragrant blossoms 
which of course later turn into green pods 
It is en- 
tirely owing to the modern excellence of 


filled with a delicious vegetable. 
commercial canning that, at any season, 
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The Pea Comes Down From Antiquity 









Harvesting peas in the modern manner 


the canning industry, stimulated invention 
of machines which could make the can- 
ning of large crops possible, and reduced 
the cost of a can of peas from a prohibi- 
tive luxury to a staple which every one 
can afford. A dish of peas on our table 
today is as familiar as many other food 
luxuries, to which we are so accustomed 
that we hardly give heed. 

For years most of the canned peas sold 
in America were brought from abroad, be- 
cause peas canned in this country were 
nearly prohibitive in price. They had to be 
picked and shelled by hand, and in the 
early days before -America became an in- 
dustrial nation, labor was scarce and high. 
But inventors got busy after the Civil 
War, and the invention of canning machin- 
ery began to make it look as though the 
canning of foods was going to become a 
giant industry. 

After Nicholas Appert had invented in 
1809 the process of canning foods, peas 
were one of the first to be canned. This 
established at the start the fact that they 
were considered a most important food, 
since no others were put through the then 
expensive process of canning. 

There have been several dreams in the 
canning industry, and peas had their share 
in the One of the dreams was 
for a machine which would shell oysters, 


vision, 


since in the early days of canning at Bal- 
timore oysters were one of the most val- 
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uable products canned. Another was of 
a machine for husking corn, a third of a 
machine for peeling potatoes, and last but 
not least canners dreamed of a machine 
for picking and shelling peas. All of these 
dreams are now realities, and peas are 
separated from the pod in enormous quan- 
tities by a machine called a “Viner”; they 
are also picked in quantities very much as 
the farmer mows his hay and carried to 
the cannery or the “Vining” station, not 
in single pods but in sections of the en- 
tire vine. 

The story of this invention is the oft 
told story of American enterprise and vi- 
sion. Peas were an important food prod- 
uct, but in the early days of the canning 
industry the output of these was very 
small, since an army of pickers was needed 
to pick the tiny pods off the vines, and 
another army was needed to shell the peas 
from the pods. Quite an expensive and 
nearly impossible undertaking, since labor 
was not only very high, but terribly scarce! 

And then American inventive genius 
offered the “pea podder” which shelled the 
peas from the pods as fast as a thousand 
hand workers. Then another problem pre- 
sented itself. Of course it was very well 
to shell the peas from the pod in a re 
markably quick manner, but there re- 
mained the problem of picking the pods 
from the vine, which still had to be done 


meticulously, slowly, by hand. So the in 





























ventors of the podding machine invented a 
second one which would do the two opera- 
tions at once, pick the pods from the vine, 
and split open the pods so the peas could 
run out. And the farmer learned to 
cut his peas with mowing machine or 
scythe, cutting the vines entirely off and 
delivering them to the canner much as he 
delivered his hay. Today, if one visits the 
canner at his usual habitat in the broad, 
open country, at pea canning time, one 
may see huge quantities of pea vines being 
fed into a machine at the “vining” sta- 
tions, which is many times located almost 
in the fields where the peas are picked, 
and separate from the actual cannery. 


The journey through the cannery is no 
less interesting and complex than the won- 
derful machinery which picks and shells 
the peas in quantities adequate for mass 
When the peas are deliv- 
ered to the cannery from the vining sta- 
tion, sometimes pieces of pod or vine go 
along in the baskets. So they are run 
through a cleaner which shakes out any 
foreign substances such as pebbles and 
then they go before a revolving fan which 
blows out pieces of pod and leaves 


consumption. 


In some canneries there is still a third 
cleaning machine known as the thistle 
separator, because in some sections thistles 
grow up with the peas at pea canning time 
and put out buds about the size of a pea. 
After the peas are cleaned by the proces- 





A close-up of goose-neck conveyors, which take the peas around 
the factory. 


ses just mentioned, there are still some 
bud heads among them. And the con- 
sumer, buying a can of peas, doesn’t want 
to eat bud heads. So the canner discov- 
ered that bud heads will float, and that 
peas, all but a very few of them, will sink. 
The thistle separator, as it is called, is a 
tank of clean, clear, cold water into which 
the pea nose dives and is safe, while the 
bud head floats, and is carried away on a 
strong current of water. 


The next step is sifting or grading, a 
most marvelous operation, since peas are 
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graded by thirty-seconds of an inch. The 
first hole, which allows only our very 
small peas to come through, is nine thirty- 
seconds of an inch. The next size is ten 
thirty-seconds and so on. 

And this is not all the grading the pee 
gets, either, as it is next graded for qual- 
ity. 
ture 


Some peas of the same size will ma- 
faster than 

the ones 
which do not ma- 
ture rapidly being 
more and 
Through 
getting another 


others, 
sweet 
tender. 


bath, this time in 
brine, the tenderest 


juciest peas will 
float on top, while 
the more mature 
peas will sink. 
Thus the tenderest 
are skimmed off 
the top for one 


grade, and the pro- 


cess is repeated 


with more salt and 


water for another 
grade. Through 


using the different 

amounts of salt in the water, canners have 
been able to get sixteen different qualities 
of peas. 

After grading, the peas are fed onto a 
moving belt and 
pass before women 
who pick out any 
broken 
ored ones, so that 


or discol- 


no pea which is 
imperfect shall go 
on to its waiting 
can. 


Next 
parboiling 


the 
or 


comes 
blanching process, 
the 
tender. 


which makes 
pea 
The object of the 
to 


gummy 


more 


parboiling is 
loosen the 
coating of the pea, 
which, if left 
would spoil its ap- 


on, 


pearance as it was 

taken from the can. 

And then comes more cleaning. You 
would think by this time the poor pea had 
been heckled enough about bathing, but 
no, after the blanching process some of 
the peas will be split, while some of them 
will have lost their skins, making them 
So the 
peas further go through water where a 
strong suction of air lifts the light weight 
and split peas and all the skins which 
are loose so they can flow outside of the 


of uneven, unsymmetrical form. 


machine, while the still perfect peas have 


a lower exit out of which they pass 





Then the pea is ready for cooking, and 
it is fed with cooked sugar, salt, and water 
into a machine which feeds the peas with 
their liquor into sterile cans which have 
just emerged from live steam sterilizing 
chambers 
sealed, ready to be cooked. 

Peas and corn are the hardest products 


The cans are then hermetically 





Peas on the picking table, where they are sorted and picked over. 


of the canners’ art, since they are not 
juicy like tomatoes or fruit, and it is diffi 
cult to cook them thoroughly and evenly. 
But the canner has solved this problem 
as he has solved many others, and the cans 
of peas are put into cages and lowered 
or shoved into a huge autoclave, which 
cooks them from thirty-five to forty min 


utes at a temperature of from 235 to 240 
degrees. As the cans come out of the auto 
clave at the end of the cooking time they 
are plunged into cool water to stop any 
further cooking process. 

From a nutritional standpoint the pea is 
important, as, compared with other green 
vegetables, it contains an unusually large 
amount of protein. Peas are also rich in 
vitamines, as they are a good source of 


the three vitamines A, B, and C. Canned 


peas as well are a good source of all 
three vitamines. There is no evidence 
that Vitamines A and B are affected by 


the canning process, while vitamin C, 
which is the most unstable, is found to bi 
much better preserved in canned peas than 
it is in the peas which are cooked in the 
home in open vessels. For this we 
Dr. Walter H. Eddy of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Dr. 


more 


have 


the evidence of 


Eddy says: “Canned peas contain 


vitamines than fresh cooking peas 


Canned cabbage contains five times as 


much vitamin C as fresh boiled cabbage 
In experiments with other vegetables and 
fruits the canning process was found to 


The 


need have no hesitation, then, 


act as a preservative of vitamin C.” 
consumer! 


in using this vegetable. She can rest as 
sured that it is as high in nutrition as it 


is pleasing to the palate of her family. 
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A Science Class Experiment 
A Record of a 


Nutrition Project 


ONSTERNATION reigned in the 
8B hygiene and_ science class. 
Mutt was lost. The night before, 
after he and Jeff had been duly escorted 
from the station and weighed ready for 
the ups and downs of an impending feed- 
experiment, Mutt had mysteriously 
What to do was the ques- 


ing 
disappeared ! 
tion. 

A business meeting was called with the 
class president presiding. The children 
talked of selling Jeff for fifty cents. They 
had paid only fifty cents to Dr. Jessie L. 
Richardson, department of nutrition, State 
College, Bozeman, Montana, for both rats, 
but this was only a special offer to scien- 
tists like those in the 8B class. 

A reward was then offered for the re- 
turn of Mutt alive. The teacher tried 
to fix responsibility for the loss on the 
boy who weighed the rats. Here another 
boy had the courage to confess that he 
had played with the rats last and did not 
fasten their box securely. 

Speakers were chosen to go to the other 
rooms and offer a reward for Mutt and 
aunounce the sale of Jeff in case Mutt was 
not returned. The speakers practiced their 
talks before the class and were given help- 
ful suggestions. ; 

Mutt was seen but never caught, and so 
Jeff was promptly sold. The kindly re- 


sponse of the whole school furnished a 
theme for an editorial on “humor” for 
the school paper, published by the 8A 
class. 

The 8B treasurer promptly sent the 


fifty cents, from the sale of Jeff, for an- 
other pair of white rats; and at last the 
food experiment started, 

To explain their project the 8B “scien- 
tists” wrote several articles for the school 
column in the local weekly. 

Some of these follow: 


Tue 8B EXxperiMENT 


We 8B scientists are interested in ex- 
perimenting with white rats which have 
a digestive system similar to that of a 
human, We 
which have about the same digestive sys- 


now have a pair of rats 


tem as our own. They are of the same 
mother, age, and weight. Our experiment 
with them is, “Is Milk good for you.” We 
are using one rat as a control rat to judge 
the change, if the milk rat. 


Harold Wheat. 


any, of 
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THe 8B Project 
The 8B’s have sent away for a pair 
of rats. The class has named the rats 
Mutt and Jeff. Mutt is the milk rat and 
Jeff is the control. We are going to feed 
Jeff corn meal, salt, and water. Mutt 
gets the same as Jeff with milk included. 
If Mutt gets fat or thin it will be the 
milk’s fault. A scientist never jumps at 
conclusions. He always waits to sce the 
results.—Georgia Taylor. 
* Ok Ok 
With the exception of the care of the 
rats over week ends, the entire respon- 
sibility for the experiment was put upon 
the class. The following committees ap- 
pointed from volunteers did the work: 
One made cages 
front doors and drop doors at the back 


wooden with screen 
to allow easy cleaning. 

One saw that a constant supply of corn 
meal, salt, and milk was donated by the 
class. 

One committee borrowed a gram scale 
from the high school and recorded the 
weights. 

One made graphs of the weights, and 


copies were sent to other rooms and 
speeches were given. 

At the end of the second week, Mutt 
had gained almost twice as much as Jeff; 
at the end of the fourth week he had 
gained almost five times as much. When 
the class noted at the end of the fourth 
week that Jeff has lost three grams while 
Mutt had gained they were convinced that 
“to him that hath milk shall be given and 
from him that hath not milk shall be taken 
away even that (gain) which he seemeth 
to have.” 

At this point the 8B’s considered the re- 
sults evident enough to put before other 


children. Several grammar periods were 


devoted to tryouts for three minute 
speeches. They went in groups of three 
te assigned rooms. Two children held 


the rat cages, carefully labeled, while a 
third spoke. 

Attention was called to the difference in 
weight, nervous condition, sleep habits and 
general well being caused by the one dif- 
ference in food—milk. 

Cecil and Sally, a pair of white rats fed 
in a coffee experiment by a home econom- 
ics class at the high school, were bor- 
rowed at this time and taken along to 
their evident health 
A rat's life span ‘s three years. 


bear also 
Through 


a comparison with the life span of a man 


message, 






By 
Esther O. Snodgrass, 


Montana State Normal College. 


at 90 years, it was seen that one day of 
Mutt’s or Jeff’s life represented a month 
of a child’s. Hence the children 
told to expect slower but just as sure re- 
sults, should they follow either Mutt’s or 
Jeff's example in taking or going without 
milk. 

The four rats spent one morning in the 
kindergarten. In response to the speeches 
the 8B’s received some delightful letters 
from primary classes. One is given here: 

Primary Building 
December 5, 1930 


were 


Dear Miss Snodgrass: 

We liked the rats very much. We also 
were interested in what the boy told us 
about them. We wonder how much Jeff 
will weigh after you feed him milk for 
a month We are going to drink milk, 
too. 

Yours sincerely, 


3B—Miss Hand’s Room 


The experiment closed with a speech be- 
fore the junior high school assembly by 
the chairman of the graph committee. He 
was much gratified to show by a large 
graph on a blackboard that “poor Jeff,” 
now the milk rat, had gained in the last 
two weeks four times as much as Mutt, 
who had been deprived of milk. 


CuHlEF VALUES 

The 
were: 
(1) It taught the class something of sci- 
entific method, the idea of “control” in an 


chief values of the experiment 


experiment, and gave an idea of the vast 
amount of careful scientific experiment 
that lies back of the health rules they are 
taught. 

(2) It gave without “preaching” a clear 
demonstration of the value of milk and 
the harm done by coffee. 

(3) It helped develop the scientific atti- 
tude toward an experiment. When a pu- 
pil stated that the milk rat would gain 
faster, the class always reminded him that 
he must “wait and see.” 

(4) It gave opportunity for planning, 
for making decisions, for taking respon- 
sibility, for cooperation, and for careful 
observation. 

(5) A natural furnished 
for oral and written composition. 

(6) A direct lesson in the much talked- 
of character education was given by the 
boy who voluntarily confessed respon- 
sibility for the loss of Mutt, the first. 


setting was 
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Men’s durene socks — soft, 
comfortable,durable— from 
Siegel and Davis, Inc. 
oe @® a sats ll 


DISTINGUISHES THE FINEST 
QUALITY MERCERIZED COTTON 





You know that any knitted or woven fabric or 
garment gets its fundamental quality from its yarn 
... And in order that consumers everywhere may be 
assured of the lasting strength, elasticity, and wear- 
ing quality of the cotton underwear, outerwear, and 
hosiery they buy, many leading manufacturers are 
stamping or labeling their finest mercerized cotton 
merchandise with the durene name. 

Durene is the name adopted by 85% of the 
mercerizing industry to identify yarns made from 
the cream of the cotton crop, refined by the best 
modern mercerizing method. The manufacturers 
banded together in the Durene Association of 
America steadily maintain a definite high standard 
































of quality. 

The making of durene and its many uses in 
finished fabrics and garments are outlined in 
folders prepared especially for educational work. 
There is no charge for the folders. May we send 
them to you? 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





Lo GPE ES ee 
QUALITY BEGINS WITH THE YARN 


Durene flat- : 
knit pull- 
over shirt 
from Oneita 
Knitting 
Mills. 











Boston Knitting Mills, Inc., produces this child’s 
durene unionsuit, and misses’ durene vest and 
shorts. The child’s durene socks are from Allen-A 
Company. The durene stockings are from 


Sulloway Mills. 





—_ . sar pam sali 

PER a eal ay : | Dee Bel ee, Mahe | A 
xe a OY ae be aoige 
a a . te e ih tS 


MEMBERS: 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA 
AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING CO., MOUNT HOLLY, N. C 
DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
HAMPTON COMPANY, EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 
CLARENCE L. MEYERS, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Durene fabric by Broadalbin Knitting SPINNERS PROCESSING CO., SPINDALE, N. C. 
Co., Ltd. Dress by Zoltan Rosenberg. STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Home-Economics Posters 

A series of eight new home-economics 
posters is now available for the use of 
home demonstration workers, home-eco- 
nomics extension specialists, local lead- 
ers, and others. They were prepared by 
the Office of Cooperative Extension Work 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Home 
Economics, and cover the following sub- 
jects: Self-help bibs, self-help suits for 
little boys, children’s play suits, aid in 
window curtaining, home baking, savory 
meat dishes, egg dishes and ice creams, 
and home canning, 

The posters contain from 6 to 12 small 
pictures each, with explanatory legends, 
which illustrate the important points of 
the subject. 
workers 


They were designed for ex- 
tension who wish to use illus- 
trative material in their work, and will be 
found particularly helpful at conferences 
and group meetings and for exhibits. 

The posters are not available for free 
distribution, but may be purchased either 
size 8 by 10 
inches, or as bromide enlargements, size 
16 by 20 inches. The 8 by 10 inch size 
sells for 9 cents each and the 16 by 20 
inch enlargement, mounted on cloth, sells 
for $2 each. 


at proportionately higher prices, 


as photographic prints, 


Larger sizes can also be ob- 
tained 
which will be furnished 
Purchase orders for the posters should be 
sent to the Office of Cooperative Exten- 
sion Work, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


upon request. 


Film on Diet of Children Released 

Children, of varying ages, white and 
colored, are featured in the new two-reel 
film “Food Makes a Difference,” spon- 
sored by the Bureau of Home Economics, 
and made and released recently by the 
Office of Motion Pictures, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Children who are thir and undernour- 
ished, and children who are fine and 
healthy, appear, to show that food does 
make a difference. 

The film facts and 
proves these facts by laboratory experi- 
ments conducted with white rats. 

The conclusions drawn are that defects 
resulting from poor diet can be prevented 
by a good diet and that well-nourished 


children are happy, keen, energetic, and 


presents nutrition 


have healthy appetites and sturdy bodies. 

The demand for this the first food pic- 
ture made by the department has been un- 
usually large. Boards of Education, Home 
Economics groups, and organizations in- 
terested in nutrition that may feel it ad- 
advantageous to purchase and circulate 
copies of this film, are advised that prints 
made from the department’s negatives may 
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Notes Of Interest 


be purchased at cost of printing. The 
cost of a single copy of “Food Makes a 
Difference,” would be approximately $40. 
Organizations or individuals wishing 
either to buy or borrow copies address the 
Office of Motion Pictures, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The department’s films are loaned free, 
except for transportation charges to and 
from Washington. 


Rumania’s Child-Welfare 
Exposition 

The Children’s Bureau is sending a 
number of pamphlets, charts, and posters 
to the first Rumanian child-welfare expo- 
sition, which will be held at the Park 
Carol, Bucharest, from April 23 to May 
23, 1931. 
ized by the Society “Prince Mircea,” which 
was started by Queen Marie soon after the 
World War to child-welfare 
work and branches in 


This exposition is being organ- 


carry on 
which now has 
the larger towns and in many villages in 
Little or no work of this char- 
acter had been done in Rumania before 
the war. The exposition is under the di- 
rect patronage of Queen Marie. Her 
daughter, Princess Ileana, is its president. 
It will cover the problems of child hy- 
giene, child labor, and recreation, and will 
include an educational section and an ex- 
hibit of children’s clothing and foods. 

The Rumanian Government hopes that 


Rumania. 


this exposition will promote in its country 
the same type of work for children that is 
being done by the United States Children’s 
Bureau and other public and private child- 
welfare organizations in our own country. 
Its Legation in Washington has indicated 
that the cooperation of such organiza- 
tions and of commercial firms dealing in 
articles used by and for children, in send- 
ing pictures, posters, pamphlets and other 
material giving information on child-wel- 
fare methods 
will be greatly appreciated. 


for exhibit at Bucharest, 
Word 
comes from the Legation that a group of 
young women will later be sent from Ru- 


also 


mafia to study the child-welfare methods 
ised in the United States—U. S. Child- 
ren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Earning and Spending Health 

A wise person has said, “Health is like 
money. If you have a lot you are all 
right. And if you haven’t any, you can 
resign yourself to that. But if you don’t 
know what you can spend, and each ex- 
pense is devastating, you are in a bad 
way.” 

This how 


problem of determining 


much health we can spend and. how to 
spend it is one of the serious aspects of 


recreation origina’ 


interpreted in its 
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Before we can 
In the 


meaning of re-creation. 
spend money we must earn it. 
same way, before we can spend health, 
we must earn it. 


The thoroughly existence 


becomes mechanized, the more insistently 


more our 
do we stress the need to develop vocational 
and creative abilities peculiar to each in- 
dividual. It is a sort of safe-guard for 


the soul, oppressed as it is by push- 
buttons, levers, and mass production. 
The White House Conference Com- 


mittee on Recreation and Physical Edu- 
cation points out that th esmall child has 
no recreation in the same sense as older 
children and adults have it, because the 
small child’s work is his play and _ his 
It is his life. Yet the 
“the efficiency of the 


play is his work. 
finds that 
program of recreation and physical edu- 


report 


cation diminishes as you follow it back 
from its application to the youtli of eight- 
een to the infant.” The report explains 
that this efficiency “is better in the 
secondary school than in the elementary 
school” but when you come to the pre- 
school child it nearly disappears. 

If it is important for adults to know 
“how much they can their 
health, it is much more important for 
children to earn health when they are 
small. Among the statements of the Com- 
mittee on Recreation and Physical Edu- 
cation is one that the child must be guided 
in play. Adults used to feel comfortable 
about turning children loose to entertain 
themselves. But many children need to 
have their imagination stimulated at first 
Later they can and 


spend” of 


by adult suggestion. 
should go forward by themselves. 

It is in these years before school that 
the child makes his first earnings of 


health. And spends them, too, if parents 
are not watchful. This is the age at 


which future deficits can be prevented by 
quarterly or half-yearly physical exami- 
nations, and defects. In 
these years children may be trained in 
fundamental habits of conserving health 
which—like money saved for a rainy day 
—will keep them physicallly and mentally 
“out of the red.” 


correction of 


Parents and educators, like the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, are concerned with “the 
dynamic health of the child.” “Surround- 
ed by all the safeguards of medical care, 
administration, and health education,” 
says the report, “the call is for a program 
of action that will guide the child into 
the abundant physical life of virility, 
courage, independence, self-reliance, initia- 
tive, the spirit of cooperation, fairness, 
loyalty, modesty, cheerfulness, chivalry 
and good-citizenship.” 

It is a large order, and “to fill it we 
must look well to our children’s balance 
sheet of health. We must spend our own 
health carefully, and teach our children 
thrift. 
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World Federation of Education 
Association 

Denver, July 27 to August 2. 

The homeward trek of teachers attend- 

ing the N. E. A. convention at Los An- 

geles can be broken at Denver by attend- 

ing this second big and important meeting. 

The World Federation of Education 
Association came into being in 1923 in 
San Francisco at the time of the summer 
convention of the N. E. A. at Oakland. 
Out of this beginning grew the first bien- 
nial convention at Edinburgh in 1925 when 
three thousand educators were in attend- 
ance. In 1927 the group met at Toronto 
with eight thousand registered; next in 
1929 at Geneva where there were three 
thousand delegates representing fifty-na- 
tions. Now in 1931 an attendance of from 
five to ten thousand is hoped for. 

The association includes the following 
departmental organizations: the Parent- 
Teacher Association, health education, 
educational crafts, preparation of teachers, 
international aspects of library service, 
education and the press, rural life and rur- 
al education, pre-school and kindergarten, 
elementary education, secondary educa- 
tion, the international aspect of colleges 
and universities. : 

An exhibit of the work of school child- 
ren of the various nations represented 
will be held. 

Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Augusta, 
Maine, is president of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, and Dr. 
Charles H. Williams, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri, is secretary. 
The list of committee chairmen includes 
the names of many well-known educators. 


Second National Home Service 
Conference 


The Second National Home Service 
Conference, under the sponsorship of the 
Home Service Subcommittee, Women’s 
Committee, National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, and the Home Service Commit- 
tee, American Gas Association, was held 
at Chicago, March 23-26, 1931 for Home 
Service workers of the electrical and gas 
industries. Home Service specialists, manu- 
facturers, housekeeping experts, and others, 
presented discussions on the housewives’ 
cooking, cleaning, laundry, refrigera- 
tion, water heating, and lighting meth- 
ods. All of the discussions were 
intensely practical and dealt at first 
hand with all applications of electric and 
gas labor-saving equipment as applied to 
these processes, as well as the best method 
of presenting them to housekeepers in gen- 
eral all over the country. 

Speakers from all parts of the United 
States presented different viewpoints on 
the problems. Outstanding Home Service 
Directors in the electric and gas indus- 
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tries, advertising experts, editors, research 
workers, and household consultants, as 
well as public utility executives, were rep 
resented on the program. 

This Conference is especially interest- 
ing to Home Economics Women in Busi- 
ness as it has been planned and presented 
by a member of the Home Economics Wo- 
men in Business Section, Ada _ Bessie 
Swann of Newark, N. J. 

Miss Swann has been Chairman of the 
Home Service Sub-Committee of the Wo- 


men’s Committee of the National Elec- 


Even the most ravenous, unexacting 
small boy can sense the difference which 
Carnation Milk makes in custard pie— 
the extra richness which its double por- 
tion of thick, rich cream gives—the extra 
creamy smoothness which ‘“homogeniza- 
tion,” the breaking up of the cream 
globules into minute particles, produces. 

That’s the sort of result you get in 
any sort of Carnation cookery—superla- 
tive goodness, combined with cream and 
butter saving. Try this pure, wholesome, 
convenient and economical form of milk. 





Carnation 


“From Contented Cows” 


© 1931, C. Co 
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tric Lig] 


t Association for the past year 
and last year directed the first Conference 
which proved to be so successful and to 
meet such a need in the field of Home 
Economics in business that the Second 


Conference was planned as outlined above 


American Home Economics 
Association 
Meeting in Detroit, Michigan, June 22 
27, 1931. Headquarters at the Book-Cad 
illac Hotel. See Home Economics News 


Letter for particulars 





Carnation Custard Pie—1 cups Carnation 
Milk diluted with 1 cup water, % cup sugar, fe 

gratings nutmeg, 2 eges teat eggs slightly, add all 
other ingredients Pour into unbaked pastry shell; 
bake in 450°F. oven for 10 minutes; lower tempera 
ture to 250°F., and bake about 50 minutes 


Send for the free Carnation Book 
full of delightful recipes. Ask, too, for 
the Carnation Baby-Feeding Book, tell 
ing why the greatest authorities recom 
mend Carnation as the ideal milk for 
bottle-fed babies. Address Carnation 
Co., 565 Carnation Bldg., Oconomowoc, 
Wis.; or 665 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, 
Washington; or Aylmer, Ontario. 





Wortpn’s LArcEST-SELLING BRAND OF EvaporATED MILK 








The Fashion Industry in Paris by Pro- 
fessor Marian Willoughby, Purdue Uni- 
versity, West Lafayette, Ind. 50 cents 
prepaid 

Professor Willoughby has just published 
this interesting twenty-two page booklet 
containing a compilation of the material 
available at the present time on a subject 
it has been difficult to ob- 
It takes up a brief dis- 
cussion of over forty designers, reasons 
for the French 
fashions, a brief history of French femi- 


about which 


tain information. 
monopoly of women’s 
nine fashions, prominent French words 
(and how to 
pronounce them) Paris fashion openings, 
centers of fashion in Europe and England, 
It should 
prove useful to teachers of clothing and 


connected with the trade 


and the launching of styles. 


to students who wish to know more about 
the “Olympians of Fashion.” Copies may 
be obtained from Miss Willoughby on re- 
ceipt of the price. 

How to Judge A House. Printed by the 
Government Printing Office. Distributed 
by Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
10 cents a copy, $7.00 a hundred. 

Under the above title, the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, has just issued 
an eighty-four page book which though 


intended primarily for the prospective 
home buyer, is also useful for classes 
studying house construction. The book 


was prepared under the direction of a 
sub-committee whose chairman is N. Max 
Dunning of Chicago, Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. 
ship is made up of the leading architects, 
builders’, 


Its member- 


real estate 


ators’, and consumers’ organizations in the 


contractors’, oper- 
country and represents authoritative and 
up-to-the-minute information on home 
building and home owning problems. It 
takes the prospective home buyer on a tour 
of inspection from basement to attic. Ev- 
ery important feature of construction and 
design 1s treated, pointing out in each in- 
stance how to judge workmanship and ma- 
terials. It should be a useful little book 
for interior decorating and other classes 
working out problems of home building, 


decoration, construction, etc. 


New Publications of The Office of 
Education 


The following publications of the Office 
of Education are available from the Supt. 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

“Symposium on Home and Family Life 
In A Changing Civilization,’ Bulletin 
1931, No. 5. This discusses the changes in 
national life, and their effect on the re- 
organization of home economics courses, 
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Book Reviews and Pamphlets 


and is based on the second regional con- 
ference on homemaking recently held at 
Ames, Iowa. Contributors are Wm. John 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education; Karl E. Leib, University of 
Iowa professor of commerce; Arthur J. 
Todd, professor of sociology, Northwest- 
ern University; and William H. Lancelot, 
head of the vocational education depart- 
ment, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 

“Record of Current Educational Publi- 
cations,” Bulletin 1931 No. 3. Appearance 
of this publication represents the first time 
the Office of Education has obtained the 
cooperation of various specialists in listing 
outstanding contributions to the educa- 
It contains the best current 
articles in education selected by 13 leading 
Se- 
lections were made by Edna Dean Baker, 
Ernest Horn, Leonard V. Koos, Elise 
Martens, W. C. Eells, E. S. Evenden, Ar- 
thur J. Klein, 
brose Caliver, Alonzo G. Grace, Edwin C. 
Lee, James F. Abel, and Martha R. Mc- 
Cabe. 


tional press. 


specialists in their respective fields. 


Carter Alexander, Am- 


Educational Boards and Foundations, 
1928-30, Bulletin 1931 No. 20, Chapter IT, 
by Dr. Henry R. Evans, Editorial Divi- 
sion, Office of Education, contains data 
pertaining to the nation’s foremost educa- 
tion boards and foundations, their finan- 
cial aids to advance teaching, field service 
fellowships, foreign travel of American 
teachers, and other useful and interesting 
information on negro and white education. 

Significant developments and changes 
in medical education and medical practice 
during the past two years presented in 
Medical Education, Bulletin 1931 No. 20, 
Chapter IIT, by Willard C. Rappleye, M. 
D., Director of Study, 
Medical Education. 


Commission on 
This bulletin lists the 
ages of medical graduates, number of phy- 
sicians, medical colleges, students, tuition 
and graduates. 


Art Bulletin 1931 No. 20, 
Chapter VIII, traces art education from 


Education, 


the beginning and makes available a sum- 
the 
junior and senior high schools, and many 


mary of art education aims, art in 
other factors of this phase of learning. 
3ailey Farnum, Educational Direc- 
Island School of 


Royal 
tor Rhode Design, is 


the author. 

Hygiene and Physical Education, Bul- 
letin 1931 No. 20, Chapter X by Marie M. 
Ready, associate specialist in recreation, 
and Dr. J. F. 
giene aud specialist in health education, 


Rogers, consultant in hy- 


both of the Office of Education, reports 
facilities and practices in public school 
medical and dental work, health and phy- 
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sical education, athletics, research in play, 





community use of school property, and 
other information of a similar nature. 

There four are advance chapters of the 
Biennial Survey of Education in the Unit- 
ed States, 1928-30. 


Historical Briefs 
2—The Pin 


Corra Later 


The thorn is the parent of the pin. It 
is still employed by the peasant women 
in upper Egypt. The Bronze Age pro- 
duced among many other things, pins and 
brooches. Some of them displayed some 
artistic ingenuity. 

The ordinary domestic pin, we know, 
was the object of English legislation as 
early as 1483, for it was in that year that 
an Act of Parliament prohibited importa- 
tion. Stipulations covering the manner of 
making pins were incorporated in an Act 
in 1543, “No person shall put on sale any 
pinnes but only such as shall be doubled 
headed, and have the head soldered to the 
shank of the pinnes, well smoothed, the 
shank well sharpened, the point well filed 
The pins referred to 
were made of brass. 


and sharpened.” 


In the fourteenth century an Act was 
passed by the British Parliament allowing 
the pin-makers to sell pins in “Open Shop” 
on the first and second of January of 
each year only. Pins were regarded a lux- 
ury and this act was to prevent too much 
indulgence. On these two days the Court 
ladies and all of high and low degree who 
could, flocked to the shops to buy pins. 
Money given to them at this time as well 
as that saved for spending at this time 
earned the name “Pin Money”—another 
term which has out-lived its original mean- 
ing, has never been out of vogue. 

It was not until 1867 that the Nursery 
or Safety pin was known, and the Safety- 
clasp appeared on valuable brooches only 
in this century. 

In 1636 a Pin-makers Union was formed 
at Bristol and Birmingham Endland. 

During the Revolutionary War the col- 
onists of Carolina were urged to compete 
for prizes awarded for native-made pins. 

The War of 1812 pushed the price of 
pins so high that only the very rich could 
buy them. 

It was not until 1836 that the pin indus- 
try could claim any success in the United 
States, though Lemuel W. Wright secured 
a patent for a pin making machine in 1824. 
The development of this machine really 
established the industry. 

Connecticut is the principal center of 
the pin making industry. 

















Modern Teaching Situations for 
Home Economics 
(Continued from page 135) 


is faced with concrete home making prob- 
lems of her own. Professor Dewey says 
that “the best we can accomplish for 
posterity is to transmit unimpaired and 
with some increment of meaning the en- 
vironment that makes it possible to main- 
tain the habits of decent and refined life.” 
Stimulation of desire and effort is one 
preliminary in the change of surround- 
ings. Taste, appreciation, and effort al- 
ways spring from some accomplished ob- 
jective situation! 

The home economics cottage and the 
apartment assist the school in achieving 
this objective; they should be centers of 
instruction for the future home maker 
and they should illustrate desirable stand- 
ards and practices for the benefit of the 
contemporary home maker, making it pos- 
sible for her by observation and by par- 
ticipation in short unit courses, to keep 
in touch with the progress of science and 
art as related to home making. The home 
economics departments of the future will 
be‘ centers for the continuous education 
of the members of the community, with 
particular emphasis upon “the formation 
of right mental and moral habitudes in 
respect to the difficulties of contemporary 
sccial life!” 


Training Home Economics Girls 
for Department Store Work 
(Continued from page 137) 


store. One or two of the representatives 
feel that it is decidedly unfair to pay a 
student for the education which she is get- 
ting from them during this period of train- 
ing. 

Another controversy which has proved 
well as perplexing is 
whether or not a girl should be given well- 
rounded training within one department 
or whether she should be given a view- 
point of the store problems as a whole 
during her period of training. For ex- 
ample, should the first student of whom 
we spoke be training only within the Tea 
Room and Foods problems, or should she 


stimulating as 


have training in many phases of store 
work, 

The problem of placement and check-up 
will also confront us as our enrollment in- 
creases. At present, this is negligible. 

To sum up the advantages of this work, 
we believe they are as follows: 

1. It opens the department of home 
economics to many worthwhile, interesting 
girls who have no inclination or interest 
in exact sciences, and at the same time 
trains them to an open-minded attitude 
toward the various phases of 
making 


home 


-. It will enable a girl to finance part 
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of her college education—if she wishes. 

3. It gives the stores an opportunity tc 
train girls who have had the privilege of 
a college education to fit into their indi- 
Since the University of Ak- 
ron is a municipal one, it is likely that 


vidual needs. 


most of the girls will be seeking employ- 
ment within Akron, rather than outside 
of the city. 
ter reap the benefits of their own training 
by having the privilege of filling their 
stores with sales girls, buyers, stylists, or 


Therefore, the stores may la- 


consultants who have viewpoints of the 
Akron housewife, yet selling as a primary 
interest. 





4. It has given the department store 
executives a better understanding of the 
objectives of the Home Economics De- 
partment. At all times, they have been 
most liberal with their time and sugges- 
tions for bettering the work. They feel 
free to criticize the development of the 
work and ask for our suggestions in help- 
ing them serve the public more success- 
fully. 

5. In conclusion, we hope it will go far 
in solving the problem of bringing to the 
consumer, in the convincing manner of the 
commercial world, the honest, reliable in- 
formation which schools have to offer. 


Baking at Home 
helps to cut down 
the food bill 
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requirements at a fairly low cost. 


UCH thought is being given to planning 
diets which will furnish the necessary food 


Bread is known to be one of the best and 
cheapest foods. It needs to be supplemented, 
of course, with sufficient milk, green leafy vege- 
tables, fruits, some butter and eggs, and a very 
moderate amount of meat, fish or cheese, to 
keep us well nourished. 


At the present low price of flour, the cost 
of ingredients for a pound loaf of delicious 
home-made bread is extremely small. 


Our newly revised booklet,“’The Art of Making 
Bread,” explains how simple and easy it is to 
bake at home. Copies of this booklet for class 
distribution will be sent, free of charge, if num- 
ber required is specified in teacher's request. 

Our Home Economics Department will also 
furnish to teachers, if Sela 
Course in Bread Making, Basic Recipes for a 
Variety of Breads, and a Bread Lesson Wall Chart. 


NORTHWESTERN 
* BAS FT 
1752 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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Just the same 
excep! inname 


Package of 
five cakes at 
your grocers 
. . 10 CENTS 











This Modern Generation 


(Continued from page 145) 


ing for this supper out of my allowance. 

Acnes: I’ve kept a budget this year, 
too, and I’ve spent $50 less on clothes 
than I did last year. I’m going to use my 
savings on a trip to Washington. 

Mary: Oh! that would be ideal! Wish 
I had started saving sooner so I could go. 

Lucy: You-all, hush! You make me 
sick with envy talking about savings! I 
wish I could teach my dollars to have 
more cents! 

Mary: Money used to slide through my 
fingers, too, and charge was my middle 
name until Mother decided that all mod- 
ern mothers put their daughters on al- 
lowances. I spent all of my first month’s 
allowance in a week, but I soon snapped 
out of that, and now I think it’s fun. 

AGnes (looking around room) : Chang- 
ing the subject slightly, I think this room 
looks so much better since you vhanged 
I know you're glad you chose 
it for your home project, aren’t you? 

Yes, I am, but I’m not entirely 
with (Enumerates what 


it around 


Mary: 
satisfied it yet. 
she expects to do to room.) 

Lucy: Pray tell. Well, what did you 
do to it? 

Mary (gets up and moves around to 
Well I made new 
sale for 


objects as she talks): 
drapes. 1 got the material on 
10c a yard and it’s sun-proof, too. I 
brought this chair of my great-grandmoth- 
er’s out of the attic and Granny did the 
needle-point to go on it. She’s doing the 
needle-point now to go on another one 
like it. This little table 
great-grandmother’s, too (etc.) 
out one of the big chairs; I'm so tired of 


just was my 


I moved 


three-piece suites and I brought that chair 
in, instead. I’m going to make slip-covers 
for the couch and the big chair as soon 
as | time. We already had the 
lampstands so I just made new shades for 
them. And let’s see what else? Oh yes! 
I did the little pictures on the wall and— 
Lucy (interrupts and 
wall): I love your little silhouettes. I 
wish I had made some....I know it took 
you an age to do this sampler. 
Mary: No, it didn’t take so very long. 
I did most of it at night while I was 
like to 
something to pick up and work on. 
AGNES (seated on couch, picks up pil- 
lows): I love your pillows best of all, 
Mary. Did you make all of them? 
Mary: 


have 


goes over to 


listening to the radio, I have 


No Granny gave me that pret- 
tiest one. I'll never be able to make fine 
little like Granny make 
(reaches down, picks up needle-point foot- 
stool) This footstool is my favorite. If 
anybody gets funny and puts their feet 
on it, it will just be too bad! 


stitches can 


Acnes: 1 surely am glad we decided 
to take home economics. Aren't you 
Mary? 
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Mary: Yes, I am. I decided to do it 
just to have a little peace in the family. 
I’m glad now, tho. 

Lucy (gets up) Come on, Agnes, we'd 
better run along home so we can come 
back! 

Acnes (takes off smock and folds it 
up) Why didn’t you bring your smock, 
Lucy? I can’t do any kind of work these 
days unless I have mine on. It keeps 
your dresses so nice and fresh. 

Mary: (follows girls to door.) 
(closes door, 


Good- 
bye, girls, see you later. 
looks around room, hums, smells flowers) 
Miss Martin says that the perfect hostess 
always has time to regain her poise. 
(Looks at watch) I’ve got exactly one 
hour to rest and pretty up. (goes out.) 
Enter Granny and Gertrude. 
(Gertrude Granny 
room the once-over while standing) 
Granny: It won’t be long before this 
room looks exactly like it did when I was 


sits down, gives 


married. (goes over to antique chair) 
Mary says she wants to bring down the 
rest of my Mother’s pieces that you had 
put in the garret when you bought this 
three-piece suite. Antiques is what Mary 
calls them. Seems like the style now is 
to be old-fashioned! (sits down) I’m 
glad I didn’t take up with every new- 
fangled idea that came along—three-piece 
suites always did remind me of Sears- 
Roebuck. Most folks’ furniture these days 
looks like they ordered it out of a cata- 
log or—over the telephone! I never have 
understood why people want their homes 
to look just like everybody else’s, anyway. 
Times certainly have changed in the last 
years. (disgustedly) Folks think 
they’re very up-to-date now—piecing quilts 
(brightly) I’m 
glad I’ve lived long enough to see good 
things appreciated. Now since Mary has 
taken such a fancy to old things I’m going 
to give her all of her great-grandma’s 


few 


and making samplers! 


quilts and that four-poster bedroom suite 
of mine. I never would give them to you, 
Gertrude, because you would rather have 


an iron bedstead and a golden-oak dresser ! 


GertTRUDE: No I wouldn’t, Mother, but 
I think people are appreciating the beau- 
tiful in life more than they did when I was 
coming along. I was so surprised the 
other day when Mary came in with a 
drawing of Wood's grocery store window. 
She said it illustrated the principles of art 
that they were studying in home science— 
rhythm, proportion, emphasis—and well, 
what ever they are. When I was in school 
we never thought of admiring the beauty 
of cabbages and carrots! We never had 
art in everyday life called to our attention. 

GRANNY: Yes, I guess you're right, 


Gertrude, you may not have known so 


much about art but you did know how to 
be a lady! 

GERTRUDE: Thanks, Mother ...I wish 
you could have seen Mary arranging these 
(looks She really 


flowers around ) 
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seemed to get enjoyment out of it. Simi- 
larity of structure and design is what she 
said she wanted. I don’t know exactly 
what she meant but, anyway, she wouldn’t 
hear to putting those daisies in a cut-glass 
bowl. 

GRANNY: Yes, Mary’s a different girl 
from what she was two years ago. I guess 
being older has settled her some, but I 
think that home economics she’s been tak- 
ing has done a lot in bringing her down 
to earth. 

GERTRUDE : 
meant a great deal to her. 
been studying about foods, she doesn’t eat 
so much between meals and I think she 
really feels better. Since she’s been fol- 
lowing a diet list and counting the number 


Yes, I think that course has 
Since she’s 


of calories in everything she eats, she’s 
not afraid of getting fat. 

GRANNY: Fat! She’s as lean as a rail 
now! She’d look a sight better with some 
meat on her bones! 

GERTRUDE: (sadly after a pause) I guess 
all mothers worry about their daughters 
these days. Seems like there are so many 
more temptations now than when I was 
young. I never gave you any trouble at 
all, did I, Mother? 

Granny: No, I wouldn’t say that I 
ever lay awake all night worrying about 
you. There weren’t any such things then 
as automobiles and petting parties—you 
did all of your courtin’ on a parlor set- 


tee! (shakes head naughtily) Girls will 
be girls, tho, you know! .. . I’m thankful 
that flappers (disgusterly) have gone 


out of style! I was mighty afraid for 
awhile that Mary was going to turn out 
to be one of those silly creatures. The 
girl that succeeds now-a-days is the girl 
that takes hold of anything that comes 
to hand! (nods, thoughtfully) Ti 
the men would only get so they could see 
a little deeper than the paint on a-body’s 
face, this generation might not turn out 
so bad after all! 


Curtain 


Act III 

Scene: The same 

Time: That evening 

(Doorbell rings, Mary rushes through 
living room and goes to door) 

Mary: Hello, Sara, come right in! 
Oh, Mary, what a darling dress 
And I bet you made it, 


SARA: 
you have on! 
didn’t you? 
Yes, I did, and I think I did 
(Turns 


Mary: 
a right good job on it, don’t you? 
around. They sit down.) 

Sara (sadly): I declare I wish I knew 
how to sew. Since Dad lost all of his 
money in the bank I haven’t had anything 
to wear. This dress looks fairly respect- 
able but it’s already two years old and 
its not going to last forever! If I had 
only realized times were going to get so 

(Continued on page 156) 
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A Complete 


Gelatin Lesson... 
in less than 1 Hour! 


EACHERS everywhere find Royal Quick Setting 
Gelatin ideal for classroom and demonstration use. 
With Royal, a finished dessert or a simple salad can be 
made and tasted by the class in a single period lesson! 





Just follow this schedule: 


e@ 11:00 A.M.—Open package of Royal Quick Setting 
Gelatin. Explain why it is so good for children .. . 
how it promotes growth and aids digestion. Read 
label and directions carefully. 


@ 11:10 A.M.—Prepare Gelatin as directed on package. 
(Note: You can always tell a pure gelatin by the 
absence of any unpleasant odor when hot liquid 
is added.) Pour into small metal moulds and 
place in pan of cracked ice or ice water to stiffen. 


@ 11:20 A.M.—Tell about different ways to serve Royal 
Gelatin. Plain—with milk, cream or custard 
sauce. With fruits—canned or fresh fruit used as 
a garnish or moulded in the gelatin. Show how 
the clear, glowing colors add charm to any menu. 


@ 11:45 A.M.—Unmould gelatin. Garnish. Point out its 
texture—Royal is tender, quivery, yet firmly set. 
Call attention to its delicate, refreshing fruit 
flavor. 


@ 12:00 NOON — lass dismissed. 


Always specify Royal Quick Setting Gelatin for class 
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Send for Free Recipe Booklet! 
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This Modern Generation 

(Continued from page 154) 

hard I would have studied sewing. 
Mary: Yes, you should have. You can 
make things so much cheaper than you can 
buy them. This dress didn’t cost but ——-. 
Sara: (sadly) And it’s adorable, too! 
That’s why I came over early, Mary, I 
want to talk to you awhile. I don’t know 
what in the world I’m going to do. Dad’s 
not going to be able to send me off to 
college next year and I’m wondering what 
We're going to have 
to give up our maid and you know Moth- 


will become of us! 
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ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


UNIT-PROBLEM PLAN 


Second Revision 
By 


Mary Lockwoop MattrHEws 
Dean of the School of Home Economics 
Purdue University 


The unit plan is the modern way of teach- 
ing this subject. 


This book, which has one-third more ma- 
terial than the earlier editions, contains 
lessons in Foods, Cookery, Clothing, Fam- 
ily Relationships, Recreation, Management 


of the House, Care of Children, Home 
Nursing and Health. 
The book is for use in junior high 


schools. 


Mailing Price, $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago. 








WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET— 
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AMERICA Coffee Promotion 
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Visualize Your 
Food Lessons 


123 Food Models 


In natural size and color on 
heavy cardboard for class room 
use. $3.00 per set. 

Also 
Large 5% and 10% vegetable 
charts in six colors. $1.00 for 
both, C.O.D. Detroit. This ma- 
terial makes the teaching of food 
subjects interesting. 


Detroit Dairy and 
Food Council 
6570 Cass Ave. Detroit, Mich. 











er, she doesn’t care about anything do- 
mestic!...I guess it’s up to me to learn! 
Don’t you think I could if you would loan 
me some of your patterns and recipes? 

Mary (smiles): I declare, Sara, you 
talk just like all the other girls who 
haven’t studied home economics. You-all 
think that’s all we learn...just how to use 
patterns and recipes! 

Sara: What else do you learn? 

Mary: Well, in clothing, we did learn 
how to use patterns and to make all kinds 
of garments but we also studied color har- 
mony and how to dress appropriately for 
different occasions—for instance, not to 
wear high heels and dressy clothes to 
school like some of the girls do and like 
I did before I knew any better. Then 
we studied textiles and how to get the best 
values for our money—not only in buying 
materials to make up, but in buying ready- 
made things, also. I remember our teacher 
said that one of the main objectives in a 
clothing course was to teach the girls how 
to buy ready-made clothes. 

Sara (surprisedly): Why I had never 
thought of that! I thought up until a lit- 
tle while ago that you’all didn’t do any- 
thing much but fancy-work. You didn’t 
have to study any in sewing, did you? 

Mary: Studying how to cut out a gar- 
ment by a complicated pattern and then 
studying how to put it together correctly 
after you've got it cut out requires just as 
much brain-work as translating any Latin 
Then we had 
Sewing is not such a 


sentence I've ever seen! 
a text book, too. 
cinch as you might be led to believe. 

Sara: What did you do in cooking? 

Marv: Sara, we don’t call it cooking 
any more because actual cooking is such 
a small We call it 
“foods” now as we learn all about foods, 


part of the course. 
diets, balanced meals, child welfare, fam- 
ily relationships, and health, principally. 
We kept white rats in our lab. and tried 
diet experiments on them. 

Sara (surprisedly): White rats! I 
never heard of such a thing! I thought 
you-all cooked a little teeny bit of some- 
thing every day and made candy most 
of the time! 

Mary: 
cook different recipes, 
by meals but we spend most of the time 


don’t! We 


anyway, we cook 


Indeed we don’t 


on calories and vitamins and carbohydrates 
and proteins and— 

Sara (interrupts): Oh! it’s the most 
complicated sounding thing I ever heard! 

Mary: It’s not so bad! To really un- 
derstand what home economics is, it’s best 
to take all three courses; foods, clothing, 
and home science. 


Sara: What do you mean by home 
science ? 
Mary: Well, it’s right hard to explain, 


we learned so many different things. We 
studied the house and learned all about 
planning, building, painting, and furnish- 
ing it. Then we studied the history of 


furniture, arts and crafts, financing and 
budgeting, and most of all, to appreciate 
beauty in everyday life. During spring 
holidays we developed a home project so 
I re-arranged this room. We weren't al- 
lowed to spend hardly anything on it, 


though. Oh—there’s the bell! (gets up, 
rushes to door) The fun is on! (opens 
door, two girls enter) Hello! Come 


in! Turn around and let me gaze upon 
you! I’ve never seen such cute frocks! 
(girls turn around and are admired) 
(Doorbell rings. Mary rushes to it. Four 
girls enter) Hello, every last one of you! 
Come right in! (They are admired and 
frocks commented upon. Roorbell rings 
and four more girls enter. All 
themselves at home—one girl plays the 
piano—several dance—one girl smells the 


make 


flowers on table—another girl gets out 
vanity and primps at mirror over table. 
Sara wanders around room gazing at pic- 
tures etc.—Mary is in and out, and in about 
five minutes comes in leading a little girl.) 

Mary: Since everybody is here, I want 


you to see what I found! Isn’t she pre- 


cious? Lois made her dress. Isn’t it too 
sweet? (girls gather around child admir- 
ingly) I thought I’d have her here as the 


big surprise. A class party wouldn't be 
complete without our little mascot, would 
it? See here, dearie, let me put you up 
here where we can see you! (stands child 
on table, girls gather around.) 
Mary sings: 
Here’s to you, our little mascot! 
Here’s to you, we say! 
Hope you'll be a smart little girl 
And lead S. H. S. some day! 
(jumps child from table) 
Come everybody, supper is 
(all go out.) 
Enter Granny by another door. 
GRANNY: (after a pause) It’s just like 
my ma always said; “You never can tell a 


waiting ! 


thing about a girl.” Girls these days cer- 
tainly do surprise a-body. (sits down and 
crochet) 
thought Mary was the 
brained, good-for-nothing child I ever saw, 


begins to Two years ago I 


most scatter- 
but now 1 do believe she’s the smartest! 
believe girls these days can 
Just to 
look at their saucy painted up faces you 


I honestly 
learn more than they used to. 


wouldn’t think they have an idea in the 
back of their heads but they surprise you! 
Mary may not know how to knit or how 
to milk a cow but she’ll put her shoulder 
to the wheel and be a-trying’. 
(Pause) I'd be a lot better 
about her though, if she wouldn’t insist on 


found 
satisfied 


shingling all of her hair off like a boy's 
and would condescend to wear a few more 
clothes—It’s a wonder she doesn’t catch 
her death of cold! (continues to crochet) 
(Then suddenly a happy thought comes to 
her) Well, I’ve about decided I’m not 
so old-fashioned after all! I believe I just 
lived a generation ahead of my time! 
Curtain 
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THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 


sugar 


flavor 





OF CHEAP CUTS 





OF When sugar is added 
with salt to stews, meat 
loaves and pot-roasts, 


the improved flavor 
will delight you. 


CHEAP cuts of meat can be made de- 
liciously tender if cooked long and 
slowly. But do you know that the 
flavor of such meat and its gravy can 
be surprisingly improved if a dash of 
sugar is added during this cooking 
process ¢ 











Successful cooks have proved the 
value of sugar in seasoning meat. 
They will tell you that salt by itself 
overcomes flatness, and the addition 
of sugar heightens the meat flavor to 
the fullest extent. 

A dash of sugar to a pinch of salt, 
or equal parts of each, are good rules 
to follow in meat cookery. Try this 
idea in stews, meat loaves, pot-roasts 
or braised meat dishes — also in vege- 
tables. Most foods are more delicious 
and nourishing with sugar. The Sugar 
Institute, 129 Front St., New York. 


@s “Good food promotes good health” 
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Sport Coats, Hats, Underarm 
Bags, Pillows, Table Covers, 
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Send for our free booklet, “The 

Early History of Felt,’ valuable 

as a_ textbook. Also ask for 
Samples and Patterns. 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 
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CHICAGO 
4029-4133 Ogden Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
42 E. 20th St. 713 S. Los Angeles St. 
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1239 Howard St. 








Food Economy 


and helpful 
meal improvement and_ the 
saving of food money. Leading colleges 
are using this booklet in class work. 
We furnish it free in any quantity re- 
Ask for sample first. 


Contains the most practical 


lessons in 


quired 


KNOX GELATINE 


111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 








“Kitchen-Tested” Flour Recipes 
15 Free in Every Sack 


Inside every sack of GOLD MEDAL 
“Kitchen-tested” Flour are 15 simplified 
cake, pastry, and hot bread recipes pre- 
pared by the world’s most famous home 
economics experts. To get the full set, 
simply ask your grocer for GOLD 
MEDAL “Kitchen-tested” Flour. 


Recipes Change Every 3 Months 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 
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and for a few more weeks it is only 
$5.00 upwards, American plan 
$2.50 upwards, European plan 
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ATLANTIC CITY 
The Boardwalk’s most hospitable hotel 
and the most noted hotel in Atlantic City 
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Laboratory Equipment for 
Canning 


(Continued from page 139) 


The apple corer is easily cleaned so that 
it will not rust, and has a handle matching 


| the measuring spoon with the side bent 


for pouring. These three are heavily 
nickel plated, bright finish, with deep 
drawn nickel ferrules, the handles having 
three coats of high grade enamel. 

The lid remover is placed over the top 
of a glass top fruit jar, after releasing the 
wire spring on the jar; both lug and point 
of the screw come between cap and rub- 
ber. The screw is turned gently to admit 
air and the cap. A grater and 
shredder or slicer is a jam making con- 
venience. The nickel plated rack upon 
which these hang may be fastened on any 


release 


| convenient wall. 


| table, before clamping the grater, 


The combination grater and slicer is not 
used often, but when it is used, there is 
nothing that will compare with the ease 
of operation, and the uniformity of the 
slices of potatoes (for potato chips) or 
grated carrots (for orange marmalade). 
After this is installed on a convenient 
low shelf, there are a great many times 
it is used, in grating cheese, chocolate, 
bread crumbs, and the various foods that 
A heavy 
flexible rubber device, especially designed 


usually involve grated fingertips. 


for the purpose, slips over the edge of the 
food 


| chopper, or other equipment in place. It 


| protects the table, and prevents slipping 
| as the handle is being turned. 


An attachable pan lifter is useful for 
lifting pans which have no handles or hot 
dishes from the oven. When slipped over 
the edge of ordinary pans, the wire clasp 
drops into place, making the handle a sta- 
tionary part of the pan. It is easily lifted 
to release it. 

A jelly bag rack, which stands alone, 
with a wire base of its own, may be used 
on any table. The cloth is removable, 
yet is firmly held while being used. 





YOUR NEW ADDRESS 


Important Notice 


If you want PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS to reach you without 
delay during the summer months, 
please notify us of any change of 
address. 


You may not know that it takes 
three to four weeks to make such 
changes. Therefore, if there is one 
to be made, will you please let us 
know as soon as possible where you 
want your magazine sent during the 
summer. 
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The Home Economics Club 
of Sidon Girls’ School 


(Continued jrom page 140) 


subject in their own language. These 
articles are used for reference reading 
in classes. 

Our initiation ceremony is always im- 
pressive. A few days before the cere- 
mony, each old member wears a sprig of 
myrtle, the symbol of the club. When the 
day for the ceremony arrives, the girls 
gather in a darkened room which is lighted 
by two tall candles. The president stands 
before a_brazier One by 
one, the new members are brought into the 
room and the pledge is taken. Then a 
bow made of blue and white ribbons is 
At the con- 
clusion of this serious occasion, each mem- 


of charcoal. 


pinned on each new member. 


ber removes her sprig of myrtle and casts 
it into the blazing charcoal, thus signifying 
her loyalty to the club. 

Since the girls who are in the club are 
the ones who are interested especially in 
home economics, club work is rather easy 
and much pleasure is gained by working 
with the girls. I believe I can say for 
one and every member that it is her desire 
to make our organization a bigger and 
better club each coming year. 


How the High School Serves the 
Individual Student 


American high schools are varying their 
than ever before in an 
endeavor to satisfy in an effective way 
the peculiar needs of every individual 
student, according to an announcement, 
made by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Although many schools report no spe- 
cial provisions for the unusual pupil, twen- 


programs more 


ty per cent or more of the larger schools 
(enrollment over 1,000) use eighteen of 
the twenty-eight provisions originally tab- 
ulated on the Office of Education question- 
naire. Smaller schools were found to be 
less able than the larger ones to adapt 
their programs to the differing needs of 
students. 

The student is aided in some institutions 
by advisory programs, psychological stu- 
dies, adjustment, remedial or restoration 
classes or rooms. Other differences may 
be met by out-of-door projects, vocationa: 
or educational guidance through explora- 
tory courses, scientific study of problem 
cases, Or various arrangements of study 
assignment. 

Regular class-room procedure has been 
modified in many instances to meet spe- 
cial abilities or handicaps of John or Mary 
by the provision of individualized instruc- 
tion, ability groupings, adjustment classes 
or rooms, contract, laboratory, or various 
other plans of instruction. Sometimes 
credit is allowed for projects or studies 
carried on outside of school hours by stu- 
dents. 
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Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Practical Home 
Economics, published monthly at East Strouds burg, Pa., for April 1, 
1931 


State of New York, County of New York, oe.s 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared J. T, Emery, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says "that he is the Business 
Manager of Practical Home Economics, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of thd 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, and 
business manager are: Publisher, The Lakeside Publishing Co., 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City; Editor, Jessie A. Knox, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City; Managing Editor, Jessie A. Knox, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City; Business Manager, J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


2. That the owners are:—The Lakeside Publishing Co., 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City; J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York City; Karl M. Mann, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; 
Caroline M. Dexter, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiants full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 


by him. 
: : J. T.. BMERY. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st day of March, 1931. 
L. M. FREY, 
Form 3526—Ed. 1924. | Notary Public, Bronx County. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1932.) 
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A (Commencement Ofer— 


We want the young women who are being 
launched in the Home Economics world to | 
have the added professional equipment of 
Practical Flome Economies and this is what 


we will do—give you a full year s subse rip- 


school you are graduating and where to send 


the magazine. May we help make YOUr | 


New Vorl City 





$1-0C INSTEAD OF $2-0° 


In sending your dollar bill, tell us from whal | 









for rich new Saver in familiar dishes 


Here, for instance, are scrambled eggs you'll be 
proud to serve. Velveeta, cut in small pieces, is 
added before the eggs go into the skillet. It gives 
a tempting cheese flavor. 

This wonderful cheese food melts perfectly. For 
sandwiches it slices, or spreads like butter. And 
it’s digestible as milk itself! 

“Cheese and Ways to Serve It,” a recipe book by 
Marye Dahnke, brings you many other novel ways 
to serve Velveeta. It’s yours—free! Address Home 
Economics Kitchen, Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corpora- 
tion, 415-n. Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


KRAFT-PHENIX CHEESE CORPORATION 


Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 


” 
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Helpful Hints on Menu Planning 
for the School Lunchroom 


Good nutrition must be the first aim of every 
teacher in planning meals for the school 
lunchroom, and good nutrition means foods 
prepared with wholesome ingredients. 


Crisco, the all-purpose cooking fat, is partic- 
ularly well suited to the preparation of foods 
for the growing child. It is wholesome, 
digestible, purely vegetable and packed 
under the most sanitary conditions. 


A booklet entitled “A Manual of Cookery” 
contains recipes for using Crisco in a variety 
of interesting ways, and gives in a form 
understandable to students, the principles of 
cookery. If you would like a free copy of 
the Manual, mail the coupon below. Addi- 
tional copies are also available for use as 
demonstration manuals or collateral text 
books. 


Procter & Gamare Co., Dept. V-531 


Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Manual 


Please send me, without cost, a sample copy of the 


of Cookery.” 
Name 


Street 














Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Singer Educational 
Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. 
(Price 10c to pupils.) 

Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 

Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils.) 
Form 2013—-How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 

Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 


Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive tez achers’ course, 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 
149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Sewing Samples 


One sample each of any six of these 
products—Bias Fold Tape, Blanket 
Binding, Detachable Shoulder Straps, 
Elastic Braid, Featherbone,  Frilling, 
Lingerie Braid, Lingerie Ribbon and 
Shoulder Straps, Rick Rack Braid, 
Tri-color Trim, Two-color Trim. 


Free upon request 
Educational Department 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
Three Oaks Michigan 





Height and Weight Charts 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. A copy should be in every 
child’s hands to show them the im- 
portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents 
a copy. In lots of 10 or more, 2 cents 
each, 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 


Kerr Home Canning 
Recipe Book 


A book of 40 pages containing nearly 
300 choice recipes, usual and unusual, 
as well as instructions for all methods of 
home canning, sent upon receipt of 10c. 


Food Fashions of the Hour 


A 62-page menu booklet of, unusual 
menus with recipes for preparing same. 
Menus for each month in the year by 
seasons and for special occasions. Spe- 
cial attention given to children’s diet, 
school lunches, vitamines. Price 10c. 


Steps in Canning 


An illustrated leaflet showing canning 
by open kettle, cold pack, or oven can- 
ning method, each step illustrated by 
movie-tone, sent free. 


Budget Your Food Supply 
A complete canning budget for home 
canning for any size family. Will fit 
every purse. Sent free on request. 
KERR GLASS MFG. CORP. 


741 Title Insurance Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet | booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 





“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 


A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Research Deovt., 1 Federal Street 


Boston Massachusetts 











PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


An interesting collection of eighteen plays of various lengths written 
for Home Economics classes for demonstration and exhibition purposes. 


INCLUDED ARE: 


How It All Began 
Pageant of the Home 


The Awakening of Amy Brant 


Ethel Sunderland Take Our Advice 


Mary M. Buckley Food Fairies’ Party 


A Day in Happytown 


Florence Harris 
Edna Schaeffer 


Elizabeth Lewis 


Attractive board binding. .144 pages 5'’2 x 8. $1.50, including postage. 








Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue 


ORDER BLANK 


Enclosed please find 


New York City 


See ee oe ere for which send 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ...... years. 


One year $2.00 


Two years $3.00 


PIAS WVITTA PAP ere 556 8 6 50.0 v000's aie copies 


$1.50 per copy 
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MAIN LIBRAM" 


